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BEACHED BOATS 


ist Deep-hulled gomiers on black sand beach in fishing village 

of Belle-Fontaine on volcanic Martinique in French West 

Indies were pictured by Barbara Z, Richardson, Washing- 

| ton, D.C., with Rolleicord at 1/100, f:11 with a yellow 
filter, Plus X film. 


aA LOVELY LEAN-TO 

Secon Gate, Cathedral and Tower of 
Pisa were neatly photographed by 
P. J. Abruzzese, East Boston, 


TRAVELS: 


Amateur a 
Photo Contest 
Winners for July 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and @ 
third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should send 
only black and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable, 
prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives, 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale of 
picture, and pertinent information regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of 
the photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of photoe 
graphs, TRAVEL cannot be responsible for their return or condition. 
The right to future publication of prize-winning pictures without 
additional payment is retained by TRAVEL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Travet, 45 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped ene 
velope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is enclosed. 
Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current contest 
will be held for the following month. 


Mass., using a No. | Folding 
Kodak at 1/50, f:11, with Veri- 


chrome film. 
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/ | NATURAL TRUST 
t HT Peanut-eating squirre! at Seven Falls, Colo., 


was caught by Robert A. Zeiters, Florin, Pa., 
with 4x5 Speed Graphic at 1/50, £:4.7, on 
Plus X film. 
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Letter From 


The Publisher 


Travel First—Pay Later! 


O PPORTUNITY to travel to almost 
any point in the world (not 
behind an iron or bamboo curtain) 
is now available to practically any- 
one who works for a living! This 
has been made possible by the new- 
ly instituted time-payment plans 
for travel—particularly by Pan 
American World Airways. 

For as many years as most of us 
can remember, we have been able 
to buy—on time—such necessities 
and luxuries as homes, cars, fine 
jewelry, radios—almost anything 
that might well be beyond our 
reach if full cash payment were de- 
manded. Now, you can travel to 
almost any far place on the globe 
by arranging a time-payment trip 
through your travel agent, your 
bank or the carrier itself. You can 
enjoy the luxury of travel now— 
and pay for it afterwards in modest 
installments no heavier than you 
might have for a TV set. 

If you have always wanted to 
know mystic India—or the beauties 
of Paris—or to see for yourself the 
flowerland of Hawaii—or what Chi- 
chicastenanga is really like—you 
can do it now! 

You can accomplish this by hav- 
ing merely ten per cent of your 
dream trip cost as a down payment. 
Then, when you return from this 
great adventure (which you may 
well have previously dismissed as 
impossible to attain), you pay the 
balance at your leisure over a long 
period of time. 

We salute this new venture in 
travel. It will enable still more peo- 
ple to get around the world—thus 
hastening the day of real global un- 
derstanding that is necessary to 
world peace! 


ee 


H. W. SHANE 
Publisher 


NPEAK Up! 


By Frangoise Pascual 


SAY IT IN 


SPA NISH (Part Two) 


10. 


Tae 


12: 


IIS 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Good day Sir, Madam, How are 


you (How do you do) ? 


. Very well, thank you, and you? 
. Certainly. Perhaps. Not at all. 


. Early, Late. Yesterday. To-day. 


to-morrow. 


. It is fine. It is hot. It is cold. It is 


raining. It is windy. It is snow- 
ing. 


. This is a little too big, too small, 


too long, too short, too wide, too 
narrow. 


. Do you have this in other colors? 


In black? In white? 


. Will you call a taxi for me please. 


. Can you tell me of a good res- 


taurant in the neighborhood? 


I should like some hors-d’ oeuvres 
(appetizers), some fish, roast 
meat, broiled meat, vegetables, 
a green salad. 


For dessert, I will have cheese, 
fresh fruit, ice cream, pastries. 


The wine list. White wine. Red 
wine. Beer. 


Waiter, Miss, could you bring us 
some ice water? 


. Can you give me some change? 
. Is the service (tip) included? 


. I would like a haircut, a shave. 
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. Esto es 


TRANSLATION | 
Buenos dias Senor 


Como esta Usted ( Vd.) 


Muy bién, gracias, y Usted? 


. Desde luego. Tal vez. En abso- 


luto. 
Temprano. Tarde. Hoy. Ayer. 
Manana. 


. Hace buen tiempo. Hace calor. 


Hace frio. Esta lloviendo. Hace 
viento. Esta nevando. 


un poco demasiado 
grande; demasiado pequefo; de- 
masiado largo; demasiado corto; 
demasiado ancho; demasiado es- 
trecho. 


. Tiene Usted esto en otros colores? 


En negro? En blanco. 


. Haga el favor de llamarme un 


taxi. 


. Me puede indicar un buen restau- 


ran en los alrededores? 
Quisiera entremeses; pescado; 
carne asada; carne en parrilla; 


legumbres (verduras): una en- 
salada. 


De postre, tomaré queso; fruta; 
un helado; pasteles. 


La lista de vinos. Vino blanco; 
vino tinto; cerveza. 


Camarero, Seforita, nos puede 
traer agua con hielo? 


Puede Usted darme cambio? 
Esta incluido el servicio? 


Quisiera hacerme cortar el pelo; 
que me afeiten. 


. .. Senora. 


10. 
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15. 


16. 


. BWAY-nohss 


PRONUNCIATION 
DEE-ahss § 
NYOR, Say-NYO-rah. Komo 
TAH oosTED? 


. Mooee BeAYN, GRAH-sya 


ee oos TED? 


. DAYS-day LOOAY-go.  T, 


VAYS. Ayn ahbso-LOO-to. 


. Taym-PRAH-noh. TAHR-d 


Ah-YAYR. Mah-NYAH-nah. 


. AH-say hwayn TIAYM-poh. / 


say kah-LOHR. Ah-say FREE 
EssTAH yoveAYN-do. AH- 
VEAYN-to. EssTAH nay-VAT 
do. 


. ESS-toh ayss oon PO-koh ¢ 


mah-SYAH-do GRAHN-de; ¢ 
mah-SYAH-do pay-KAY-» 
daymah-SYAH-do LAHR-; 
daymah-SY AH-do KOR-toh; ¢ 
mah-SYAH-do ANN-sho;  ¢ 
mah-SYAH-do ess-TRAYT-sh 


. TYAY-nay oosTED ESS-toh — 


OH-tros KoLO-ress? Ayn | 
gro? ayn BLAN-ko? 


. AH-gah el fah-VOR day | 


MAHR-may oon taxi. 


. May PWAY-day indeeKAHR | 


bwayn restauRANN ayn loss 
ray-day-DO-rays? 
Kee-SYAY-rah entray-MAY-s: 
pays-KA-oh; KAHR-nay as-S/ 
dah; KAHR-nay ayn pah-R 
yah; lay-GOOM-brays (ve 
DOO-rahs) oonah ayn-sah-L/ 
dah. 

Day POHS-tray tomah-R 
KAY-so; FROO-tah: oon 
LAH-doh; pahs-TAY-less. 
Lah LEES-tah day VINH 
VINh-o BLANN-koh. VIN 
TIN-toh. 


. Kah-mah-RAY-roh. Say-nyor- 


tah, noss PWAY-day trah-A 
AHG-wah konn YAY-loh? 


. PWAY-day oos-TED dahr-r 


KAHN-byoh? 

Ess-TAH yn-klooEKE-doh el Se 
VISS-yoh? 

Kee-SYAY-rah ah-SAYR-n 
kor-TAHR el PAY-lo; Kay rx 
afAY-tenn. 
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~ PLORIDA 


Y LARRY OLIN 


RC CORDIC To the brochure waved under my nose, 

there was a bargain bundle that encompassed a 
ight to Miami, a new Ford, Plymouth or Chevrolet 
ipplied by Couture Car Rental Agency, a variety of 
urs, complete car insurance plus gas, oil and service 
1 route. Thrown in for good measure would be a 
ute map with suggested accommodations and admis- 
ons to many of the tourist attractions along the way. 
Furthermore, the booklet said,-we could turn in the 
r at Jacksonville at no extra charge. The whole system 
erated under a plan by National Air Lines. But we 
id bigger ideas—such as a ten-day, 1,200-mile tour 
at would start in Miami, move up Florida’s West 
ast to Tampa, cross over to Jacksonville, circle along 
e East Coast, wind inland to Lake Okeechobee and 
ally proceed back to Miami. The price, minus air 
re, motels and meals, for a couple in a car would 
1ount to a mere $117, or $58.50 per person. — 
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andy stretches on state's twin coastlines. 


Pair step from plane to hired car for trip. 


The car was awaiting our arrival at the airport—a 
nice shiny Ford convertible. And the glove-compartment- 
guide suggested that first-off there was an awful lot to 
see right around Miami itself. Miami and the Beach 
area were familiar to us already, however. What we 
wanted was to see, at last, the rest of Florida. 

Leaving Miami, we hit the famous Tamiami Trail— 
U. S. 41—and before we knew it we were swallowed 
up by jungle, a real tropical wonderland, with the 
Florida flora at its breath-taking best. This road cuts 
through Everglades National Park which embraces some 
2,200,000 square miles of woods, water and wildlife. 
The rarest residents are the egrets, those magnificently 
plumed birds which have become almost extinct because 
of our grandmas and their milliners. In the Everglades 
these birds virtually get into your hair, but only because 
they know they can get away with it and won’t stay 
perched there long. At any time, an alligator or one 
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of the last of America’s crocodiles may decide to cross 
the highway while you chew your nails and sit tight. 
You can’t run over them or even make bags out of 
them—they’re under state protection. If you don’t bother 
them, they’ll return the courtesy. 

All along the trail we passed Seminole Indian curio 
shops. In case you didn’t know, the Seminoles are still 
at war with us. Until the Tamiami Trail was opened, 
they lived in the heart of the jungle and no one dared 
to venture in after them. Their camps are still perched 
high above the marshes. As I understand it, the Indians 
let you come up only to their curio shops, which in my 
estimation is close enough. Inland still is a respected 
tabu. At any rate, the Seminoles, even sans war-paint, 
add extra splashes of color to the already picturesque 
scenery. 

Cutting off the trail to Fort Myers, we drove through 
its famous Avenue of Palms to the home of Thomas Alva 
Edison. Built in 1886, the mansion is surrounded by 
thirteen acres of gardens. Inside, the original furnishings, 
books, pictures and chinaware are kept exactly as they 
were when Edison died, and you get the feeling that at 
any moment he might walk out of one of the rooms and 
start showing you his inventions. 

In addition to the Edison shrine, Fort: Myers boasts 
some of the loveliest homes in the Sunshine State, many 
outdoor shuffle boards, and is the gladiola center of the 
world—all of which helps add up to why so many retired, 
and wealthy, people choose to live there. 

About 25 miles north, we entered Sarasota, winter 
headquarters of the Ringling Brothers, Barnum and 
Bailey Circus. Camping here since 1927, John Ringling’s 
$15,000,000 worth of show business has made this lively 
community a tourist and art center. The animals, clowns, 
acrobats and other performers are gone with the big 
top during the summer, but the circus atmosphere clings 
to Sarasota in the presence of the Ringling Museum, 
with its famous pictures and other fascinating souvenirs 
of circus history. : 

Our next stop was St. Petersburg. With its omnipresent 
green benches, sloping curbs and other rests for the 
weary, peaceful St. Pete is long established as a mecca 
for the retired, semi-retired and the just plain tired. 
And the Sunshine City seems to infuse old bodies with 
new energy—as evidenced by a softball game we watched 
in which a bunch of spry septuagenarians were trimming 
their 60-year-old challengers. 


Travelers tour Fort Marion at St. Augustine, oldest city in U. S. 


Of late, however, the city fathers have been setting 
their snares for the younger generation of tourists. An 
extensive athletic and entertainment program is on tap 
for this summer and fall, scads of the Florida-type get- 
acquainted cocktail lounges have been opened, and 
there’s more doing than ever before on St. Pete’s re- 
nowned Million Dollar Pier which extends 2,400 feet out 
over Tampa Bay. There’s also a charm school for budding 
bathing beauties, but the gals were all playing hooky 
the day we dropped by. 

Tampa, that touch of Old Spain in Florida, is on 
the Gulf 21 miles up from St. Pete. The city’s skyline 
is dominated by the Moorish minarets of what was 
once Florida’s plushiest hotel—today it houses the Uni- 
versity of Tampa and the municipal museum. Tampa is 
recognized as the cigar-producing capital of the world, 
and we paid a brief visit to one of the factories that turn 
out millions of stogies annually. We also wandered 
through the suburb of Ybor City, whence emanates 
the Old World Spanish atmosphere cultivated by gener- 
ations of Latin American residents upon whom the cigar 
industry depends. And we had a super-duper dinner at 
the Columbia, probably the best known of the fine 
Spanish restaurants in the section. ) 

Tampa’s big spring and summer sports event, the 
annual Tarpon Tournament, was in full swing but we 
forsook the fishing in favor of a gander at Clearwater’s 
summer rodeo. Cowboys in Florida? There are plenty 
of them for cattle raising is one of the state’s big indus- 
tries. But the two bronc busters we spoke to hailed from 
Texas, podner. 

Clearwater, by the way, is the place to get in the 
swim of things, for its Gulf beaches are second to none. 


Through glass-bottom boats at Silver Springs, near Ocala, visitors to Florida view nature's underwater fairyland on leisurely outing. 


esides its natural attributes, the community prides itself 
n cultural activity. Its Gulf Coast Art Center offers 
Jurses in painting, sculpture, woodworking and ceram- 
s—with tourists welcome. Clearwater also has a big 
ittle theater” group, a concert music group—and an 
titude of 72 feet above sea level which makes it prac- 
cally mountainous compared to many other Florida 
ties. 

The Greeks at nearby Tarpon Springs had a word 
orny) for the recent Hollywood filming of their 
onge fishing business. But they’re not complaining, 
r the publicity has brought the sponge boats, marine 
hibits and curio shops along the waterfront plenty of 
‘w customers, judging from the number of visitors we 
countered during our own trek into town. 
Northbound on U. S. No. 19, we encountered the 
ries of wondrous waterworks which bring oohs, ahs 
d dough from millions of Sunshine State sightseers 
ch year. First came Weekiwachee Springs, just west 


dents sketch a fountain at Ringling Museum of Art in Sarasota. 


Brooksville. This enormous fountain holds the world’s 
y underwater theater and stage. Spectacular subter- 
lean performances feature gorgeous mermaids who 
y submerged for half-an-hour at a clip, do ballet 
itines and play with the fish. Fourteen miles further 
ng U. S. 19 is “Nature’s Giant Fish Bowl,” Homo- 
sa Springs. Bubbling six million gallons of water per 
ir, it’s a freakish aquarium that somehow sustains 
h fresh and salt-water fish. The place belongs to an 
New York newspaperman whobuilt a “walk under 
fer’ and now countless visitors count the fish, while 
counts the receipts. 
Vith water, water still apparently everywhere, we 
ped into Rainbow Springs, on U. S. No. 41, about 
en miles from Homosassa. Actually we more than 
ped, we dunked below the surface in a specially 
igned submarine boat to get a fish’s eye view of 
rainbow-hued sunken gardens, the famous “Lost 
rld Underwater” and, of course, multitudinous other 
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Crossing the state to Ocala, we found the spectacular 
Silver Springs. Nearly 800 million gallons of cool, clear 
aqua pour forth each day, forming a natural lake sur- 
rounded by thick tropical verdure. You can take it easy 
through the jungle waterways in a glass-bottomed boat 
or zip through in a speed boat. Either way, you wind 
up watching more water nymphs. 

After spending a night at Ocala, a visit to Ross Allen’s 
Reptile Institute was on the agenda, despite protests from 
the distaff division. Raising rattlesnakes proved to be 
a family affair, with all ten of the Allen menage involved. 


Ross senior’s the “milker” of venom that is used Lom 


medical purposes, while Mama prepares the choicest cuts 
of rattler steaks for gourmets the world over. The rest 
of the gang attend to snaky chores from catching to 
canning. 

On the way to White Springs and the Stephen Foster 
Memorial, our route wound through more swamp and 
jungle country. Bear, deer, wildcat, wild turkey, alligator 
—you're liable to see any of them from your car, and 
they pay the passerby not the slightest heed. 

The Memorial—a state institution—naturally enough 
is away down upon the Suwanee River, just north of 
Lake City. As almost everyone knows, the majesty of 
the Suwanee, which flows through 200 miles of Florida, 
was F'oster’s inspiration for the writing of Old Folks at 
Home, now the state anthem. The memorial is filled with 
dioramas illustrating his best-loved music. 

Our jump to Jacksonville, on U. S. No. 1 again, took 
us first through the ornate Oriental Gardens, eighteen 
acres of incredible beauty that paled the memory of 
the 600 miles of tropics behind us. We had thought we 
were getting a bit weary of flora and fauna, but the 
Gardens, with a magnificent river terrace, sunken lake 
and Oriental-style buildings, bade us an impressive wel- 
come to the attractions of Florida’s east coast. 

Jacksonville, our halfway-mark, is Florida’s largest 
city, its financial, commercial and industrial center. It’s 
also a deep-water port on the St. Johns, only major river 
in the U. S. which runs from south to north. This hus- 
tling, bustling metropolis, with its inviting parks and 
beautiful residential districts, boasts more than 200,000 
inhabitants, all ready at the drop of a superlative to 
extoll the virtues of “Jax” as a place to do business 
and/or have fun. 

Some 900 miles south of Jacksonville, we left the 
modern world behind as we entered St. Augustine, the 
nation’s oldest city. Built in 1565, it has preserved the 
quiet quaintness of its period and the cobbled streets 
at times seem to echo dimly with the stamping boots and 
rattling swords of the conquistadores. Driving is a hazard 
in St. Augustine—the sights are seen either from a 
midget train that choo-choos through town or via a surrey 
with the fringe on top. Using both forms of transporta- 
tion, as well as shank’s mare, we visited this country’s 
oldest wooden schoolhouse; its oldest Catholic shrine, 
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Gold Head Branch State Park near Jacksonville lures lake lovers. 


ancient Fort Castillo de San Marcos, and poor Ponce’s 
alleged Fountain of Youth (it didn’t work on us, either). 
Other tour lures which caught us were the Lightner 
Museum of Hobbies, the Wax Museum with its huge 
cast of history-making characters, Riply’s Curio Castle, 
housing some of the oddest gimmicks of the past, and 
even the “Mystery House,” for which we could blame 
nobody but ourselves. 

From St. Augustine, it’s well worth anyone’s while 
to drive eighteen miles down to Marineland. Until you 
see for yourself, any attempted description of the goings- 
on at this outdoor aquarium is likely to fail. The stars 
of the marine exhibit are porpoises, which aren’t fish 
but mammals reputedly smarter than humans—and they 
grin knowingly as if they’re aware of their superiority. 


We played catch with one of them while another, saddled ~ 


up like a horse, zipped about the pond dragging a 
mermaid and her pup on a surf-board. The porpoises’ 
reward for all this frantic activity amounted to a bucket 
of fish. All we got was wet. 

Another 28 miles south brought us right on to the 
hard-packed sands of Daytona Beach. Five hundred feet 
wide at low tide, and a full 23 miles long, this is billed 
as the world’s biggest beach—and the title is undisputed. 
The hard, sunbaked sand makes a perfect speedway for 
daredevil auto and motorcycle racers. It’s also an ideal 
testing ground for hot-rods and has become a year-round 
arena for addicts of the souped-up-jallopy hobby. 

There’s always some form of fishing tourney going on 
at Daytona, and there are frequent symphony concerts 
on the beach, with more concerts, operettas and plays 
at Peabody Municipal Auditorium. We even got a chance 
to throw some money to the dogs—at the races which 
continue through the summer. 

Just a smidgeon south of Daytona are some of Florida’s 
outstanding historical relics—ruins of the Lost Mission 
and 200-year Olde English Sugar Mill. My wife was 
impressed, and I decided that those who like ruins... 
will like these ruins. It was an awfully peaceful, restful 
spot, what with soft music, that’s played all day, blending 
with bird songs from the Mission flock. 

Setting our sights on Cypress Gardens, we cruised 
southwest into the citrus belt, through DeLand, Sanford, 
and Orlando, a land of gently rolling hills, rich fruit 
groves and silvery lakes. We stopped at Lakeland to take 
a guided tour through one of the modern citrus processing 
plants—and emerged with a new outlook on orange 
juice. At Orlando, incidentally, they even can concen- 


trated watermelon juice which, according to some doctors. 
has medicinal value for victims of leukemia and ae 
diseases. 

Thanks to Esther Williams and the perennial publicity 
program of its owners, Cypress Gardens is familiar te 
every red-blooded American able to purchase a movie 
ticket or a Sunday rotogravure section. Suffice it to say 
that we upheld the tourist tradition—gasped at the 
acrobatic water skiing,.gaped at the pulchritudinous 


-Aquamaids, snapped photos of the local lovelies deckec 


out in old-fashioned gowns, and took the inevitable 
boat-ride through the Garden waterways. P.S.—The place 
gets along fine without Esther, and the girls actually 
get their hair wet when they go under water. 

The bells weren’t ringing for me and my gal wher 
we rambled over to the Bok Tower at Lake Wales. The 
stately 250-foot structure was built atop Florida’s highes' 
point of land by the late newsman Edward William Bol 
as a monument to peace. The tower has a carillon rangins 
four and one-half octaves, bells weighing up to elever 
tons, and the evening concerts, we were told, are bes 
heard at a distance of at least 200 yards. But we didn’ 
even hear a tinkle, because Mr. Bok apparently didn’ 
expect much company in the good old summertime. Well 
his bird sanctuary is interesting, and also on hand t 
enhance the scenery is a gigantic mosaic reproductio1 
of da Vinci’s Last Supper. 

To avoid the traffic on U. S. No. 1, but mostly becaus 
we had a yen to do some free fresh-water angling, w 
lengthened our tour by cutting around Lake Okeechobee 
With no license needed, all we had to do to catch bass 
perch, pickerel and other species, our guidebook said 
was drop a line into this 700-square mile fishpond, th: 
state’s largest lake. We found—of all things—that thi 
book was just about right. Okeechobee must be sufferin; 
from piscatorial overpopulation. Those fish were jumpin 
all right, practically into our baskets. 

Bidding a reluctant adieu to this happy fishing cde 
we embarked upon the last lap of our auto adventure 
back over to U. S. 1, and down the Gold Coast of south 
east Florida. Surprisingly enough, there was plenty o 
activity at such swank, fashionable winter playground: 
as West Palm Beach, Del Ray Beach, Boca Raton, For 
Lauderdale and Hollywood, proof that, like ourselves 
many summer travelers were discovering that at “off 
season” prices, Florida can be a big vacation bargain 

Just how much of a bargain it is we didn’t truly realiz 
until, after turning in our trusty (and unscratched, than} 
goodness) convertible at Miami Airport, we enplanec 
for home. As the sun sank in the west, and our Nationa 
Airlines DC-6B scooted up over a bank of cottony clouds 
we figured out that, including the round-trip air fare 
we'd spent approximately $235 apiece on the trip. We’ 
eaten fine meals, stopped at clean, cool motels and, whil 
we hadn’t seen all of Florida, we did have fun coverin; 
most of it. @ 
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ater skiing enthusiasts find ocean and bay 


eas ideal for full enjoyment of their sport. 


ss energetic sun-worshippers can relax by 
idy palms on one of world's best beaches. 


midsummer magic: MIAMI b i} A ( i 


pe IMPETUS has been placed be- 
hind Miami Beach summer vaca- 


ns which this year are expected to 


ch record proportions. 

Miami Beach’s phenomenal sum- 
r vacation business has been built 
a combination of mild temper- 
res and luxury accommodations 
unusually low costs in an area 
ere fun is varied and rampant. 
is year the man-made attractions 
on an expanded scale with more 
els and apartment buildings in 
imer operation than ever before, 
h enlarged recreation and enter- 
iment programs and with heavier 
isportation schedules. 

lated at response to packaged all- 
ense vacation trips in recent years, 
lines serving Miami Beach have 
eased promotional budgets this 
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summer and expect sizable increases 
in the passenger business. For the 
first time, railroads also have entered 
this field and are offering package 
tours in areas hitherto without such 
opportunities. 

Economy of a Miami Beach sum- 
mer vacation is stressed in these pro- 
motions with such catch phrases as 
“piggy bank vacation” and “mil- 
lionaire dream vacation.” Under these 
programs, travel dollars do yeoman 
service at Miami Beach. A vacation 
in a luxurious ocean-front resort 
hotel costs as little as $19.00 per 
person a week for double occupancy 
of a room. 

Many other indications also point 
to a record summer for this resort. 
Among these are the number of 
definite inquiries received by the 


chamber of commerce and by in- 
dividual hotels and apartments. A 
sharp upturn over a year ago is noted 
in these figures. 

Miami Beach has much to offer the 
summer vacationer in addition to 
fancy lodgings at down-to-earth costs. 
Nearly all the many-faceted recre- 
ation program that is on tap during 
the fabulous winter months can be 
enjoyed at a more leisurely pace in 
summer. Of all the major attractions, 
only racing is missing from the scene. 

Fishing never is better in these 
waters than during summer. Running 
through Labor Day is the Miami 
Beach Summer Fishing tournament, 
which offers $15,000 in prizes. More 
than 30 classes of game fish are 
recognized in this competition. Few 
areas have 30 species of fish all told, 
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After sundown, nightclubs, many evening events, beckon tanned travelers to continue play. 


but in Miami Beach waters more than 
600 varieties are known to live. 

In addition to the awards, which 
are grouped according to tackle clas- 
sifications as well as by species, 
sportsmanship prizes are bestowed in 
recognition of the release of sailfish 
that have been brought to boat. This 
conservation measure is becoming 
more and more popular. 

Most experienced anglers prefer the 
smaller sizes of sailfish when in quest 
of trophies. The youngsters will be 
several feet long and when mounted 
add considerably to the decoration 
of a man’s room or office. The seven 
or eight-foot specimens, on the other 
hand, dwarf the average-sized wall 
and have been found to be difficult to 
use as decorations. 

Like many other species, sailfish 
are caught by trolling in the Gulf 
Stream. Sport cruisers are used for 
this purpose and may be chartered 
for $35.00 a half-day or $70.00 a day. 
Such cruisers can accommodate six 
persons, with four fishing at once. 
Thus an angling trip can-be had for 
moderate cost when split in six direc- 
tions. 

Miami Beach summer temperatures 
~ average 81°. Extremes of heat are 
unknown and a day when the mercury 
reaches 90° is exceedingly rare. In 
summer, Miami Beach frequently is 
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ten or more degrees cooler than many 
famous resorts much farther north. 
The prevailing wind is from the south- 
east, off the ocean. Large volumes of 
dust- and pollen-free air are swept 
in from the sea at almost constant 
temperatures, Persons suffering from 
hay fever frequently find complete 
relief in a matter of hours after ar- 
riving in Miami Beach. Tests have 
shown the atmosphere to be almost 
entirely free of pollens causing this 
distress. 

Outdoor activities go hand-in-hand 
with the Miami Beach summer cli- 
mate. Sunning and swimming top the 
list in popularity. Eight miles of 
oceanfront, including seven municipal 
recreation parks, offer numerous 
locations for surf bathing and for 
sprawling in the warm sun or stretch- 
ing in the shade of coconut palms. 

Swimming may also be enjoyed at 
more than 300 pools, most of them 
semi-public. All these pools are in the 
open air and many are flanked by 
broad sundecks and rows of com- 
fortable cabanas for lounging and as 
informal social centers. 

Municipal recreation parks are 
scattered throughout the city. These 
areas have facilities for tennis, hand- 
ball, shuffleboard, badminton and 
similar games. Parks are also scenes 
of supervised recreation programs 


Visit to Miami proper is essential sidetrip. 


operated for youngsters by the city. 

The city operates two eighteen-hole 
golf courses where vacationers are. 
welcome to use the links and also the 
clubhouse facilities. Greens fees of 
$1.50 in summer are in keeping with 
budgeted holidays. These courses, 
Bayshore and Normandy Shores, are 
within the city limits and easy to 
reach by bus or car. 

Inland waterways wind some 30 
miles through the city. They are used — 
as thoroughfares by private yachts 
and sightseeing boats. These twisting 
channels have scenic attractions that 


World's greatest concentration of hotels lines 
famed Collins Avenue, parallel to Atlantic. 
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rivate yachts tie up in Biscayne Bay and sightseeing trips cruise Miami River often. 


ill for repeated use of cameras to 
cord their appeal. In numerous in- 
ances, boats are moored just across 
lawn from residence or apart- 
ent. 

Sightseeing always is at hand. 
oats with glass bottoms take vaca- 
oners over the bay and ocean to 


gaze at colorful marine gardens and 
fish that are found on semi-tropical 
reefs in shallow waters. Other craft 
ply bay and inland waterway areas 
lined by fabulous buildings and 
estates. 

Sightseeing bus tours include vari- 
ous parts of the city and many of its 
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environs to such attractions as com- 
mercial installations where trained 
birds perform tricks, where spectators 
are caged before monkeys that move 
freely about, where orchids bloom in 
profusion and where Seminole Indians 
may be seen in reproductions of liv- 
ing quarters they use in the wilds of 
the Everglades. 

A short trip from Miami Beach 
takes the vacationer to the new Ever- 
glades National Park, third largest of 
federal wild life preserves. Here may, 
be seen such rarities as alligators, 
egrets, ibis and the roseate spoonbill. 
Much of the plant and animal life of 
the park is not duplicated anywhere 
else. 

Near Miami Beach also are found 
fertile agricultural and grove areas 
that are the source of much fresh fruit 
and vegetables every winter. Agricul- 
turally interesting, too, are the fields 
around the southern end of Lake 
Okeechobee where vast areas of sugar 
cane are grown. 

In the opposite direction, to the 
south, stretches the highway that goes 
to sea, linking Key West to the Florida 
mainland. This road hops from key 
to key through land fabled as the 
haunt of pirates and now famous be- 
cause of its fishing. Time after time 
what has been identified as pirate 
treasure has been found in the keys 


great part of Miami Beach social life revolves around luxurious cabana clubs, pools and ocean terraces of hotels and private clubs. 
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Deep-sea fishing craft, cruisers pass palatial homes along waterways. 


and at least one major operation 
under way in the recovery from 
sea of relics from ancient sailboats 
Shopping is another active pastir 
Miami Beach has a number of 
tionally known stores specializing 
latest designs of resort and sy 
wear. Garments may be obtained h 


several months before they are sho 


elsewhere, and prices may be e 
lower than later costs. 

Dining pleasures are not to be oy 
looked by the vacationer. Nearly « 
restaurants are at hand, assuring 
visitor of a wide assortment of 1 
as well as price. Meal costs are hig 
competitive and are in line with pri 
elsewhere for similar quality, quan 
and service. Many favorite eat 
spots overlook the sea and some 
join open-air patios where moonli 
dancing under the palms may be 
joyed. 

The dine-and-dance group will 1 
a wide assortment of spots for tl 
entertainment. These include caba 
and hotel entertainment rooms. M 
hotels maintain elaborate social 
recreational programs in the hand 
professional directors. 

All Miami Beach accommodati 
are modern by any standards. — 
majority of them have been « 
structed in the last twenty years 
50 hotels have been built since 
close of World War II. Many of tl 
are considered outstanding exam 
of improved hotel design and 
being copied widely by architects « 
where. No hotel is more than a 
blocks from water. Even at the 
rates that prevail during summe 
sharp differential exists betw 
waterfront hostelries and _ thos 
block or so inland. 

Statistics show that more v 
tioners come to Miami Beach 
private car than by any other m 
of transportation, Yet the numbe 
visitors who desire to have the 
of a car other than their own w 
on vacation is so great that Mi 
Beach has more autos for rent « 
self-driving basis than any other 
in the world. 

But no matter how you ge 
Miami Beach or how you get aro 
you'll find this great area lets 
have lots of luxury for little, n 
king-size pleasures on a_ pint 
budget. @ 
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drive through scenic Prince Albert National Park is delightful. 


[‘o tHE American visitor, Canada offers the charm, 
Bs aris and recreational facilities of foreign travel 
ithout the complications of going abroad. Last year an 
timated 6,750,000 U.S. tourists spent all or part of their 
cations in Canada. More than 75 per cent of them 
ossed the international border in automobiles. 
For the more than five million visitors who went to 
mada by car, the Trans-Canada Highway now under 
nstruction promises a new horizon for travel in future 
ars. The Highway is the largest construction job ever 
dertaken by Canada’s roadbuilders, and when com- 
sted will stretch from the island province of Newfound- 
id in the Atlantic some 5,000 miles across the continent 
the tree-rimmed coast of British €olumbia on the 
cific. Already, three years and millions of dollars have 
ne into building this all-weather road. Some of the more 
heult sections in British Columbia are costing nearly a 
llion dollars a mile. The Highway begins at St. John’s, 
wfoundland, then winds westward across the northern 
rt of the province to Port Aux Basques. Ferries connect 
to the mainland at North Sydney, Nova Scotia. From 
re the Highway passes through quaint villages and 
nous Canadian cities as it proceeds westward. 
Specifications call for i 22-to-24-foot pavement, and 
-foot shoulders where | feasible, gentle curves, low 
idient and well designed sight distances, generally 
viding for a clear view at all times from the driver’s 
> to a small object on the pavement at least 600 feet 
sad. 
While it is expected that the Highway will be completed 
1960, motorists are already using long stretches of the 
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Twilight outlines sailing craft in lovely Peggy's Cove, Nova Scotia. 


designated route. At present the biggest incomplete link 
is the virgin territory of forest and lakes north of Lake 
Superior in Ontario. An alternate route through North 
Bay, Cochrane, Hearst and Geraldton carries highway 
traffic across Northwestern Ontario. Maps showing the 
Trans-Canada Highway can be secured from the Travel 
Bureau in each of the Canadian provinces or from Dept. 
TR, Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 11 West 49th 
Street, New York City. 

Canada’s railways this year are also putting into service 
new passenger equipment worth 88 million dollars and 
airline facilities are being increased to handle the grow- 
ing tide of visitors. More than 5,000 all-year hotels plus 
another thousand-odd seasonal hostelries, and more than 
3,000 motels serve travelers. 

On an east-to-west tour of Canada, each province has 
its own special appeal to American visitors in 1954, as 
the following summary shows. 


ite 


NEWFOUNDLAND: Canada’s youngest province is 
an island with 320,000 population. Principal cities are 

John’s, the capital, Cornerbrook and Stephenville. 
Newfoundland’s interior is a network of rivers and lakes. 
On the west coast are mountains. There is some of the 
finest fishing in North America on the island with excel- 
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Ships tie up at Lunenburg, home of Nova Scotia's big fishing fleet. 


Quebec Parliament houses America's only French-speaking legislature. 
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lent salmon, trout and deep-sea fishing. Moose and caribou — 


are plentiful in the forest and smaller game in all parts 
of the province. Canadian National Railways operates a 
train and steamer service that circles the island, going as 
far as Labrador for a most unusual, scenic, cruise. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND: Canada’s smallest 


province is a pastoral paradise. The province is said to 


fh 
iT 


have the warmest ocean-bathing north of Florida, with a 
miles of beautiful-white sand beaches and very reasonably — 


priced accommodations available for the visitor. Excellent 
fishing in lakes and rivers as well as first-rate deep sea 
angling. Visit Prince Edward Island National Park, the 
quaint fishing villages and enjoy some of the province’s 
lobster and, in season, famous Malpeque oysters. 


NOVA SCOTIA: A favorite vacation area for Amer- 


ican tourists, the province has hundreds of sandy beaches, 
scores of trout and salmon fishing streams. Some of the 
world’s best tuna and swordfishing waters lie off its 4,625 
miles of coastline. Nova Scotia is said to have more white- 
tail deer per square mile than any place in North America. 
For a family holiday, the trip around the Cabot Trail 
which rings Cape Breton is outstanding with its beautiful 
Scottish villages and picturesque Highland folk. 

Outstanding events in Nova Scotia this year include 
the Gaelic Mod at St. Ann’s August 6-12. This annual 
event, one of the best known in the Maritimes, takes 
place at the only Gaelic College in North America and 
includes music, dancing, handicrafts and other events. 
September 8-10 will see the eleventh International Tuna 
Cup Matches at Wedgeport, a date of wide interest to 
sports fishermen. 


NEW BRUNSWICK: This province offers visitors a 


variety of attractions ranging from excellent salmon and 
trout fishing to an opportunity to see the unspoiled island 
of Grand Manan in the Bay of Fundy. New Brunswick - 
has hundreds of miles of motoring through majestic 
forests, the famous Reversing Falls, near St. John, and 
the Magnetic Hill where illusion makes your car appear 
to roll uphill. At St. Andrews is one of the best planned 
summer resort colonies on the continent, featuring the 
magnificent Algonquin Hotel. The province has Grand 
Falls, largest waterfall east of Niagara, scenic rivers like 
the mighty St. John, the Restigouche and the Miramichi. 
The Bay of Fundy has the world’s highest tides—up to 
60 feet—and along its shores you will find fishermen 
taking their catch out of great baskets or weirs so large 
that.a horse and wagon are used to take home the fish. 
Of interest to visitors to New Brunswick is the Frederic- 
ton Exhibition September 4-11. The province also features 
local festivals of great charm like the Shediac Lobster 
Festival July 13-17, the Caraquet Oyster Festival, and 
the Memramcook Strawberry Festival on the weekend of 
July 4. This year will also see the 200th Anniversary of 
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the Expulsion of the Acadians in a series of celebrations 
beginning August 15 at Moncton and Grand Pre. 


QUEBEC: Visitors are charmed with the French 
Canadian atmosphere of this ancient province which 
offers all the fun and glamour of foreign travel without 
the distance or time required for a journey to far shores. 
Quebec still has its Old World flavor. Its people cling to 
their old traditions, and hand looms, outdoor bake ovens 
and spinning wheels are still in use. In Montreal and 
Quebec you may drive in a horse-drawn caleche. Although 
French is spoken throughout Quebec, most of the people 
are bilingual and there are no difficulties for the English- 
speaking traveler. 

Quebee City is North America’s only walled city and 
cosmopolitan Montreal is known as the world’s greatest 
inland port. North of Montreal lie the Laurentians, more 
than 60 miles of picturesque French-Canadian villages 
with more than 50 first-class resorts and lodges. Cuisine is 
varied at moderately-priced inns. You will find French 
cooking, American and Swiss as well as the traditional 
roast beef of England. Although hotels of the Laurentians 
are known to skiers as a superb winter playground, they 
are, in fact, year-round resorts which offer to summer 
and fall visitors golf, riding, swimming and a wide variety 
of recreation. 

Great numbers of pilgrims will attend the Feast of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupre at Ste. Anne de Beaupre, Quebec, on 
July 26. It is expected that last year’s record of 1,700,000 
people will be increased this year. The Three Rivers 
Regional Exhibition takes place August 21-27 and Sher- 
brooke’s Great Eastern Exhibition will be staged August 
28 to September 3. 


ONTARIO: Parts of this great holiday and vacation 
region reach a latitude farther south than Northern Cali- 
fornia and further north than Southern Alaska. Ontario 
has more than 750,000 counted lakes, a larger amount of 
fresh water than contained in the whole of the U. S. It 
equals in size the combined areas of the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. All of these 
neavily populated states of the Union lie adjacent to 
Ontario’s borders and the province is host to millions 


ourists view Cape Breton Highlands National Park near Ingonish. 
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Aerial car spans Whirlpool Rapids at Niagara Falls in Ontario. 


of Americans each year. Ontario has 52 vacation areas 
and a multitude of border crossing points. The visitor 
will find in areas like the Muskoka Lakes, Georgian Bay, 
Lake of Bays and the Kawarthas, accommodations to suit 
every type of pocketbook, ranging from larger resort 
hotels to small lodges, housekeeping cottages and over- 
night cabins. Ontario’s roads are amongst Canada’s finest. 
The motorist should trysthe Bluewater Highway around 
Georgian Bay, the trip to Algonquin Park or a drive 
along Highway 7 from Toronto to Ottawa, the Canadian 
capital. Along Highway 17 is the route to North Bay, 
gateway to the North. You can take a cruise on the 
Great Lakes to Port Arthur and Fort Williams, go on to 
Lake of the Woods, an inland fresh-water sea replete with 
excellent muskie and northern pike fishing, or you can 
drive from Sudbury to the pioneer country above 
Cochrane and the Albany River where explorers long ago 
followed water routes to James Bay and the Arctic. 

Ontario’s Shakespearean Festival at Stratford will run 
twice as long this year with an eight-week season begin- 
ning June 28. Three plays will be presented with Holly- 
wood star James Mason. The plays include Oedipus Rex, 
Taming of the Shrew and Measure for Measure. About 
125,000 people will attend this year’s festival to see a 
foremost presentation of theatre-in-the-round. Other events 
in Ontario include the Open Air Shakespeare Festival of 
the Earle Grey Players at Toronto July 5-31, and the 
Canadian National Exhibition, the world’s largest annual 
fair, August 27 through September 11. 


MANITOBA: Called Canada’s Keystone Province, this 
area’s best vacation months are May through September. 
Winnipeg, its bustling capital, is the favored departure 
point to summer resorts. Gimli, Winnipeg Beach, Gand 
and Victoria Beach, all on Lake Winnipeg, attract many 
vacationists. Rock Lake, Ninette and Lake Killarney in 
Southwestern Manitoba are other fine areas with fishing, 
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World's longest covered bridge crosses St. John at Hartland, N. B. 


hunting, boating, tennis, riding, swimming and golf. Lake 
trout and northern pike are abundant in Cranberry and 
Clearwater Lakes. The adventurous, if they’ve a special 
license, can hunt belugas, the great white whales of Hud- 
son’s Bay. Each year Canadian National Railways runs a 
special trip to Churchill on the Bay. Boats and harpoons 
are supplied at Churchill and you'll find that the big 
mammals sometimes weigh up to 2,000 pounds. 


SASKATCHEWAN: With nine park reserves, excel- 
lent facilities for outdoor sports, plus many miles of deep 
forest land, lakes and rivers, this province presents a rare 
vacation opportunity. Fishing ranks high in Saskatchewan’s 
appeal. Rainbow, brook and lake trout abound, the last 
found in more than "100 lakes. Rainbow and brook trout 
swim mostly in the waters of the Cypress Hills, close to 
the U. S. border. Pickerel, or walleye to most U. S. 
fishermen, is common in lakes and large rivers from 
north to south while the arctic grayling cavorts in the 
colder lakes and streams of the north. Most popular vaca- 
tionlands lie within Prince Albert National Park and the 
provincial parks of Cypress Hills, Moose Mountain, Duck 
Mountain, Good Spirit Lake, Greenwater Lake, Little 
Manitou and Lac La Ronge. 


ALBERTA: Here visitors are offered world-famous 
events like the Calgary Stampede and Banff Indian days 
to add to the never-failing charms of Lake Louise and 
Maligne Lake. Alberta has everything but a sea coast. 
You can sail smooth lakes, ride trails in scenic forests 
with a genuine pack train, play on some of Canada’s best 
golf courses, swim in heated pools, take an excursion to 
dinosaur badlands. The province’s dude ranches num- 
ber about twenty, give some luxury and a taste of 
authentic western life. Located near main highways, 
ranches have weekly rates running from $35.00 to $50.00 
per person, covering meals, lodging and use of a horse, 
Banff and Jasper are magical names in Alberta. They 
mean both national parks and resort towns with spacious 
hotels like Banff Springs and Jasper Park Lodge. Lake 
Louise, near Banff, has been called the most beautiful 
single scene in North America and Maligne Lake in 
Jasper must be one of the most photographed. Both are 
circled by peaks of snow-covered mountains. Alberta 
has fishing galore for trout, Dolly Varden, steelhead. 
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In the parks, deer and moose graze alongside highways — 
against a scenic background hard to equal on the con- — 
tinent. The Banff-Jasper Highway winds for 180 miles 
through the heart of the Rockies past world-famed 
places like the Columbia Icefield, Mount Edith Cavell, 
the Athabaska Glacier and a dozen such wildly beau- 


tiful places. 


A great attraction for visitors is the Calgary Stam- 
pede July 5-10 with its famous chuck-wagon races, 
bronco-busting and steer-riding contests. Banff Indian 
Days, July 15-18, a colorful annual event, brings tribes 
of Western Indians together for a three-day jamboree 
of the West’s old history. The Trail Riders stage their 
annual five and six-day rides July 16 and July 23. The 
Skyline Trail Hikers trip is July 31 to August 4. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: Canada’s Pacific province 


with its western metropolis of Vancouver has, across the 
gulf, the capital city of Victoria, more British to some 
than London. British Columbia has a balmy climate, 
magnificent highway scenes and lordly rivers like the 
Fraser carving paths through the great divide of the 
Rockies. You can journey up the coast on the famous 
“Inside Passage” to Skagway by Canadian National or 
Canadian Pacific steamer, even go overland to Fair- 
banks, returning down the Alaska Highway by bus. 
Canadian Pacific Airlines is featuring this year an air 
tour up the Klondike country on the Trail of ’98 with, 
if you wish, a side trip as far as Point Barrow on the 
Arctic. 

Outstanding event on the West Coast this year will 
be the British Empire and Commonwealth Games July 
30 to August 7 at Vancouver. Athletes from more than 
a score of Commonwealth countries will compete for ~ 
laurels similar to the Olympic Games. The Pacific 
National Exhibition takes place August 25 to Septem- 
ber 6. @ 7 


Gaspe Peninsula wood carver displays rack of boats for sale. 
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Paddle-wheeler pushes along scenic Yukon. 
BY JOUN KR. AIKEN 


“LAST CHANCE” to see what the 

Gold Rush must have been really 
like is offered this year-by Canadian 
Pacific Airlines featuring a trip down 
the mighty Yukon River from White- 
horse to Dawson City and return on 
the old-time paddle-wheel steamer 
Klondike, only river vessel operating 
through this storied territory. 

The first of these tours left Van- 
couver recently, and, of eight days 
duration, successive tours will leave 
the British Columbia metropolis’s 
great international air field on June 


28, July 6, July 14, July 22, July 30, 


August 7, August 15 and August 23. — 


Fare for a Klondike Gold Nugget 
Tour is $390 plus tax. Extensions of 
varying complexity may be added, 
bringing the trip’s tariff, at most, to 
$724.50 plus tax. 
The adventure begins at nine in 


‘the morning as a DC-4 takes off and 


wings over the scenic Coast, Gold and 
other ranges of the Canadian Rockies, 
sighting here and there a snow-capped 
peak, a tumbling mountain river or 
a clear glacial lake. This is the land of 
great timber, of mines and of mighty 
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smelters and water-power develop- 
ments that spell 
strategy of our time. 

At Whitehorse, capital of Yukon 
Territory, the airliner lands, and 
here, at the head of the north-flowing 
Yukon River, the historic paddle- 
wheel steamer waits. Passengers are 
driven from the airfield to the dock. 

The white steam of the whistle 
stands out against the clear northern 
sky, the red paddle-wheels churn the 
Yukon into foam and the sturdy 
vessel heads “down north” toward the 
Arctic Circle. 

Ship-board traditions must be re- 
spected and this voyage is no excep- 
tion. The first-night dinner party gets 
passengers acquainted as they may 
not have had time to do on the air- 
liner. 

On chugs the Klondike and the 
next day, after a hearty breakfast of 
bacon and beans, of wheatcakes or 
perhaps tasty local trout and hot 
strong coffee, there unfolds some of 
the most spectacular scenery in the 
world—stark cliffs rising from the 
water’s edge, wooded shores and far- 
off snowy mountains rising, it ap- 
pears, to the sky. 

Scenery along the Yukon changes 
with every bend in the river, and 
even opposite shores are often entirely 


strength in the 


different. Dense growths of poplar, 
alder, cottonwood, willow and birch 
may fringe one shore while spruce- 
covered mountains or high clay cut- 
banks riddled with swallows’ nests 
rise up on the other. Sometimes the 
river narrows down between steep 
rock walls. Again it widens out and 
picks its way through coveys of little 
islands where may be a black bear, 
a moose or smaller game. 

The thrill of shooting the rapids in 


Visitor sees old stern-wheeler at Whitehorse. 
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Steamer to Dawson is souvenir photo perch. 


anything but a canoe or foldboat is 
rare these days, but aboard the 
Klondike you feel the excitement of 
the gold-seekers of half a century ago 
as you skip through the whirling Five 
Finger Rapids and the lesser-known 
Rink Rapids, 

Only a stern-wheeler has the 
enormous backing power necessary 
to hold a vessel in a narrow channel 
curving around a sharp bend against 
a swift current. Only a flat-bottomed 
craft can carry a large tonnage yet 
draw no more than four and one-half 
feet and slide unharmed over an un- 
announced sand-bar. 

Early next morning, you are in 
Dawson City, former capital of this 
storied territory, now pretty much of 
a ghost town. Two of her pioneer 
residents meet you at the boat, men 
who have lived here since the early 
days of the Gold Rush, and, in an 
ancient stage coach, drive you around 
the town. 


Dyea Road near Skagway is side-trip outing. 
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~ Memories of the Flora Dora sextet 
come back as you visit the Royal 
Alexandra Hotel, its original setting, 
in old Dawson. Days that have just 
died are revived in the Nugget Dance 
Hall, where the incomparable Douglas 
Fairbanks, Sr., and Alec Pantages, 
fabulous theater man of the Golden 
Twenties, danced at the turn of the 
century. g 

Above all, due devotion must be 
paid at the shrine of the Gold Rush 
Days’ patron saint, the simple cabin 
of Robert W. Service, most notable 
chronicler of the Klondike and “Bard 
of the Yukon.” 

Swapping your stage-coach for car 
and bus, you drive out of town to the 
gold creeks of the original “strikes” 
where you watch the fascinating 
operation of a modern gold dredge. 
You will even get to pan gold on a 
real active claim under the watchful 
eye of the “sourdough” owner. 

On top of the Dome, 4,300 feet 
above the junction of the Yukon and 
Klondike Rivers, the whole world of 
the legend and poetry of the North 
lies in view, the river valleys stretch- 
ing off into the mountains and these 
into the jagged horizon of the wilder- 
ness. 

After dinner aboard the ship, the 
shops are open in evening (which up 
here lasts nearly all night) and yield 
unique souvenirs such as carvings in 
mastodon ivory taken from the re- 
mains of the hairy mammoths of 
50,000 years ago whose bodies have 
turned up from their bed in the 
almost-immortal ice of nearby gla- 
ciers. Other local specialties are 
jewelry made of the raw gold of 


nearby creeks and the Indian bead- © 


work and other folk arts of the 
Klondike. 

In the strange half-light of the 
mellow Midnight Sun you return to 
your home aboard the steamer. She 
has accommodations for about 90 
passengers in- double cabins with 
exceptionally comfortable berths. All 
cabins open on deck and are equipped 
with wash basins, shelves and clothes 
hooks. There are no private baths, but 
ample toilet facilities are conven- 
iently located. There is a glassed-in 
observation lounge forward and a 
smoking room aft, with the dining 
saloon between. And there is a bar. 

The four-day trip up-river enables 
the traveler to see the country side 
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he may have missed going down, and — 
is highlighted by the exciting pas- 
sage “up” the Five Finger Rapids, © 
where the ship, with a wire line made 
fast ashore, literally hauls herself _ 
with a deck-capstan through the rush- 
ing river waters. 

The ship’s purser knows the river 


‘and surrounding country and tells the’ 


old, old story of the life-death 

struggle of the Gold Rush and the 
history of this river that flows to the — 
Arctic Sea. You can amuse yourself | 
with the usual ship-board pastimes— 

deck-tennis, shuffleboard, bridge, or 
just looking and loafing. The river is 

full of fish and stops are made .to 

allow sportsmen the thrill of landing 

Yukon trout and white fish, while — 
non-anglers can explore the unusual 

countryside ashore. : 

Final stop is on the shores of Lake 
Labarge “where we cremated Sam 
McGee” according to Robert Service. 
After a ship’s picnic here, you can try 
to find the spot near which the famous 
affair took place. Back in Whitehorse 
in mid-morning you are taken by 
car to see the famous Whitehorse 
Rapids in Miles Canyon and for a 
short drive down the Alaska High- 
way. 

Following a chance to explore this 
cross-roads of the North you take off 
from Whitehorse for Vancouver at 
five o’clock in the afternoon. Break- 
ing the regular flight pattern, you , 
skim back by way of the British 
Columbia coast, seeing here a wind- 
ing inlet and scattered fishing vil- 
lages, there, in the thousands of acres 
of blue-black Northern trees, the 
mystery of isolated logging camps. 
At 11:00 p.m. of your ninth day you 
touch down at Vancouver, back from 
one of the most extraordinary ad- 
ventures available anywhere today— 
in comfort. 

For those who wish to see even 
more, an arrangement has been made 
with Wien Alaska Airlines for an 
extension of this Klondike tour, This 
eight-day extension enables the travel- 
ler to see a great deal of Alaska, in- 
cluding Point Barrow on the Arctic 
Ocean or Kotzebue [see Visiting the 
Top of the World in this issue—Ed. ] 
and Nome on the Bering Sea. Tours 
vary, but in all cases, the passenger 
returns to Dawson City to connect 
with the steamer trip following the 
one he took down-river. # 
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By MARY PETTIT 


ee SUMMER we proved—to our own satisfaction at 

least—two theories we’ve had for some time. The best 
way to see America is by taking an auto-camping trip. 
Secondly, a summer’s vacation doesn’t have to cost much 
more than staying home, except for necessary car expense, 
once you have some basic camping equipment. 

We base proof of our idea on a 10,000-mile cross- 
country trip that took exactly two months. We started in 
New York and drove to Los Angeles by the way of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, Columbus (Ohio), Indianapolis, 
St. Louis, Route 66 to Tulsa, Oklahoma City and Amaril- 
lo, across New Mexico and Arizona to Flagstaff, then 
north to the Grand Canyon, Boulder Dam and Las Vegas, 
and on to the coast. We made side trips in the Ozarks, 
the Arizona desert, Grand Canyon and at Lake Mead. 

Returning, we visited Sequoia and Kings Canyon, 
Yosemite, Tuolumne Meadows, Salt Lake City, Jackson 
Hole and the Tetons, Yellowstone, the Big Horns, Devil’s 
Tower, the Black Hills, Rushmore, the Badlands, Pipe- 
stone National Monument, Sault Ste. Marie, northern 
Michigan and Niagara Falls. 

Altogether, we visited thirteen National Parks and 
Monuments, 23 National Forests and an even dozen state 
parks and forests. Most of the time we camped out and 
did our own cooking. 

Obviously, that wasn’t our first camping trip. We had 


- five years of family camping experience behind us, start- 


ing when our daughters were five and seven years old. 
In the beginning, our trips were short ones, generally to 
state or provincial campsites in the northeast or Canada. 
At first, our equipment was rather primitive, being limited 
to the bare essentials. But when we found that camping 


_- was easy and fun, and about the only way that we could 


see America on our limited budget, we added to our gear 
little by little. We learned by experience, so that now we 


| think we have as easy-to-use and as adaptable an outfit 


as you can get. 
From the time we find a campsite, park the car and 
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Lolo National Forest 
in Montana is lovely 
evening camp choice. 


Upper Yosemite Falls are filmed for new home movies on return. 
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get started pitching camp, it takes less than a hour to set 
up and be ready to enjoy life in the open. Half an hour is 
our average time for breaking camp, packing the car and 
hitting the road. Briefly, here’s a description of our 
equipment: 


Tents and Bedding 

We prefer two smaller tents to one large. First, we get 
more privacy when we have separate tents, and, secondly, 
smaller tents are lighter in weight, easier to pack and 
easier to pitch. The tents we use have a seven-by-nine-foot 
floor area; are six feet high in front and two feet high in 
the rear. They have rectangular doors, 40 inches wide 
and six feet high, easily covered with netting to keep 
out bugs, left open in insect-free country. This open front 
is protected by a canopy that extends six feet out in front, 
and makes the tent cool in hot weather or easily heated 
in cool climes. If it rains, we can sit in the tent and cook 
on “the front porch.” 

The tents will each hold two coats with ample room 
in between. We use steel framed cots that are quickly 
unfolded or packed up, and four-foot-long air mattresses. 
This combination makes for very comfortable sleeping 
under any conditions. For bedding we use down-filled 
sleeping bags with full length zippers. This outfit was very 
satisfactory and provided all the comfort we demanded 
at 100° in the southwest desert or at below freezing nights 
in the High Sierra, Tetons or Big Horns. 

The cost of this gear is about as follows: two tents, 
- $40.00; four cots, $30.00; four sleeping bags, $60.00; 
four air mattresses, $16.00. Savings could be made by 
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Author and family all perform previously allotted chores for quickest assemblage of 
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eliminating the air mattresses, eliminating the cots and. 
sleeping on the mattresses on the ground, using blankets 
from home instead of sleeping bags, or using a less ex- 
pensive tent. For one night stands, we frequently slept 
on the ground, on the mattresses, and pitched only one 
tent for dressing. 


Cooking and Eating . 

Our basic equipment for cooking and eating consists 
of a Coleman camp stove, a portable ice box and a kit of 
pots, pans, dishes and silverware that all nest in the 
largest pot. The Coleman stove is the one thing we would 
not do without. We could use pots and pans from home, 
and improvise an ice box. But that portable gasoline 
stove enables us to cook quickly and easily and do just 
about anything we do on the range in our kitchen. 

Of course we had to adapt our menus to two burners 
but that’s natural anyway when you're camping and it 
saves washing extra pots and pans. Our main meals usually 
consist of beef or lamb stew, chicken stew, chicken and 
rice on hot biscuits, hash and eggs, chow mein and such 
dishes that require one pot or pan. On the other burner 
we cook an extra vegetable, coffee or cocoa. We’ve found 
that an iron Dutch oven or what mail order catalogs call 
“‘on-top-of-the-stove-ovens” make baking possible, so that 
hot biscuits, cake, meat loaf, pot roast or baked fish can 
be regular features of our menus, and are as easy to 
prepare in camp as at home. 

Taking only a minute or two to set up and light up 
the Coleman makes hot lunches possible when you're on 
the road all day. If you’re one of those (as we are) want- 
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camping equipment and easiest meal preparation. 
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ing hot coffee before you can really get up steam in the 
morning, the Coleman makes it in exactly five minutes— 
and we don’t mean instant coffee. 

Even when we stayed in motor courts or other roadside 
cabins, we used our Coleman for cooking. Many motels 
have facilities for inside cooking; but almost all had a 
court or space outside where you may cook. In fact, on 
our return trip of close to..6,000 miles we ate four meals 
out—and three of them were on the last day when we 
tried to “make time.” The other was in a well-known 
steak house in South Dakota. 

We estimated that cooking our-own meals saved about 

$10.00 a day. On the way out to the west coast, we ate 
in several AAA or Duncan Hines recommended res- 
taurants. Our average cost per day for four of us was 
about $18.00-$20.00, for the quantity and quality to which 
we have become accustomed. Cooking for ourselves aver- 
aged $8.00 per day, or the same cost on an average as at 
home. ” : 
.. Generally, we shopped once a day, in a super-market 
along the way or in a roadside stand. Our portable ice 
box holds a 40-pound piece of ice so we keep milk, meat, 
butter and such items at below the required temperature 
for safe refrigeration. At no time*did we have trouble 
getting ice, although the price ranged from 25 cents to a 
$1.00 per 40 pounds. . 

Neither did we have trouble getting white gas for the 
stove or our Coleman lantern. Any good-sized town had 
at least one service station that sold it, or a hardware 
store. We did find that some states require that your 
storage can be painted red and clearly labeled “gasoline” 
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Grand Canyon National Park is one of many magnificent regions families may visit inexpensively by combining vacation trips with camping. 


or you cannot buy gas for “off-the-premises consumption.” 


Clothing 


Laundry, especially for children, can be a problem on 
such a trip. We solved it in two ways. Careful shopping 
and study of mail order catalogs) enabled us to get nylon 
or dacron outfits for all of us—from socks and under- 
wear to shirts and slacks. These materials are easy to 
wash out and dry, and-do not require ironing. Two out- 
fits took us on our entire trip. 

For other things that needed laundering we used self- 
service “laundromats” at least once a week in the towns 
we passed through. We tried to work so we got in a town 
early in the morning, and during the hour and a half it 
took to wash and dry our laundry we did our shopping, 
saw something of the town or visited places of unusual 
interest. 


Packing the Car 


Previous trips had shown us that our four-door 
Plymouth sedan just was not large enough to hold the four 
of us and all our gear for two months—especially since we 
are all fishermen, camera lovers and collectors of one 
sort or another. Our solution was to build a car top 
carrier that measured one foot deep by four feet wide by 
five feet long. That extra twenty cubic feet of storage 
space saved the day. 

Actually, it was three boxes in one, mounted on a rack 
that fastened to the car with the traditional suction cups 
and gutter hooks. We made the carrier of one-quarter inch 
outside, of marine plywood, and it was closed all around, 
even the top. Thus our gear had complete protection from 
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dust and rain and could be locked up so that it was 
covered under our auto theft policy. 

The extra space made it possible to carry a folding 
table and four folding seats, telescoping tent poles and all 
our fishing tackle. We could distribute gear so that we 
could get at anything without a lot of shifting or un- 
packing. The only thing we carried in the car was the 
icebox—on the floor in the back seat, so that we could get 
a cold coke or a ham sandwich without even getting out 
of the car. 

The carrier cost us less than $10.00 to make, including 
buying the rubber cups—and it will last for many years. 
During the winter or between trips it serves as a handy 
storage box in the cellar for our gear, keeping it clean 
and protected from accidental damage. 

Because of the added weight of so much gear, we felt 
it wise to have “helper’’ springs installed on the car. These 
are three or four extra spring leaves, installed in such 
a way that they do not come into play unless the car is 
over loaded, or unless they are needed on an especially 
rough road. They cost some $50.00, but were well worth 
it. They rode much more comfortably and a lot of side 
sway on turns was eliminated. 


Seeing the Country 

Long before we ever left home we mapped our entire 
route. We knew what we wanted to see and about how 
long we would stay in each place. We knew that we would 
see some of the most spectacularly beautiful natural 
scenery in the world. We suspected that camping out was 
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the best way to accomplish our purpose. Now we’re con- 
vinced it’s the only way. 

By camping out you are completely independent. Time 
means nothing, and motor court or hotel check-in or 
check-out times, restaurant rush hours or dining room 
schedules bother you not at all. Advance reservations 
are no problem. You can almost travel without a watch. 

Sudden inspirations to watch the sun rise or set in 
Grand Canyon or on the Painted Desert; to watch flying 
fish play around Catalina;-see the magnificent fire fall 
at Yosemite; watch moose feed at dusk in Jackson Hole: 
fish late into the night in the Snake River; climb to a 
glacier in Tuolumne Meadows; take side trips to see 
pelicans, swans or geese in the Bear River Marshes; drive 
100 miles out of the way to see 1,000 bison in South 
Dakota, or antelope in Wyoming; spend two hours talking 
with an Indian craftsman in Pipestone, Minnesota; take 
advantage of a fishing hot spot in Wisconsin; take a boat 
ride on Lake Superior; inspect the locks of the Welland 
Canal—when you live out of your car you can do what you 
want, when you want to do it. That’s the way for us. @ 


Colorado's Dream Lake 
in Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park is ideal 
for tyro photographers. 


Shorter trips on pic- 
nics, weekends can 
also be made less ex- 
pensively camping out. 
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BY RICHARD MAGRUDER 


Editor’s Note: Following publica- 
tion of Luxury Living on $40.00 a 
Week in the June issue of TRAVEL, 
this dispatch was received from 
Contributor Richard Magruder: “I 
beg you—I beseech you—I im- 


plore you to print the enclosed . . . 
I do this in desperation, as I can- 
not possibly answer the rash of 
| correspondence I have received .. . 
Thus this enclosed run-down of 
major questions with answers.” 
TRAVEL is happy to comply. 


Wie te last eight days, I 


have received 174 letters from 
persons all over the entire United 
States, inquiring about life in San 
Miguel, or in some such similar 
Shangri-La. More are coming in each 
mail delivery. It is absolutely impos- 
sible for me to answer individually 
each question in every letter, much as 
I would like to, and much as I appre- 
ciate every single letter. I have at- 
tempted to break down the inquiries 
in several broad categories, giving 
answers which will, I hope, take care 
of the great bulk of your reader’s 
questions. I would certainly appre- 
ciate your printing thei, for the ben- 
efit of your readers as well as myself. 
1. There are other houses available 
in San Miguel, although, in all hon- 
esty, the very nicest are already oc- 
cupied by Americans or higher class 
Mexicans or Spanish residents. 4 
2. Schooling—our major problem 
—is confined to that offered in the 
one public school, or in the three 
Catholic schools. The curriculum is 
taught solely in Spanish (no major 


problem for the children) but is_ 


. quite limited in the public schools. 
The parochial schools generally are 
better, cost very little, but are, as I 
said, quite Catholic. Excellent, if you 
are Catholic, but perhaps not if you 
are not, due largely to the emphasis 
placed in every course on religion. 
3. I would emphatically discourage 
anyone who doesn’t have a guaran- 
teed monthly income from coming to 
Mexico to live. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain employment due to 
very stringent Mexican federal regu- 
lations against foreigners earning 


‘Luxury Living’ Author, Swamped By Mail, 


Rushes Urgent Report To Quell Queries 


money, and, without special dispensa- 
tion from the government, unlawful 
to engage in any pursuit for pay. 
Everyone who lives in San Miguel 
either has a guaranteed monthly in- 
come—retirement or otherwise—or 
is (in the case of a few who have been 
here many years) employed at the 
art school or is an artist or writer or 
photographer, selling his turnout 
back in the U.S. 

4, Yes, there are definitely other 
cities in Mexico offering much the 
same advantages as San Miguel. And 
many of them, for several reasons, 
might appear better potential landing 
spots for your readers than our town. 
Some of the other towns where there 
is already a nucleus of Americans but 
where, due to the smaller size of the 
colony, prices are even lower than in 
San Miguel, are: Guanajuato, capi- 
tal of the state we live in, 65 miles 
away; Guadalajara, capital of the 
state of Jalisco, nearer the Pacific 
Coast; Oaxaca, capital of the state 
of the same name, 300 miles south-of 
Mexico City; Cuernavaca, in the state 
of Morelos, 50 miles over the moun- 
tains from Mexico City; San Luis 
Potosi, 100 miles due north on the 
Laredo-Mexico City railroad from 
San Miguel; or one of a dozen other 
cities, all 5,000 feet or higher, all 
larger than San Miguel, thus more 
readily able to absorb the influx of 
more Americans. Although my article 
was factually accurate and not at all 


overdone, this is not an indication 
that a town the size of ours (15,000) 
could stand the influx of 150 or more 
new Americans. There is a truism 
often heard in American circles in 
Mexico: “In come the Americanos— 
up go the prices.” This would cer- 
tainly apply less to some of the other 
cities than to San Miguel. 

5. There are no real estate agents 
in the strict sense of the word in San 
Miguel, although they are to be found 
in the other towns I mentioned. I 
would suggest that your readers who 
are interested write for further infor- 
mation to the United States Embassy, 
Paseo de la Reforma, Mexico, D.F., 
where more detailed information on 
all facets of life in Mexico may be 
obtained. 

I expect a total of about 250 to 300 
letters from interested readers, so 
you see it is impossible for me to 
write each one individually, as much 
as I would like. I trust the foregoing 
data will be generally helpful, and the 
U.S. Embassy address will provide 
the source for more detailed informa- 
tion for those who need further an- 
swers to their questions. 

Please thank everyone who wrote 
us for their interest and their kind- 
ness and their understanding indul- 
gence. @ 


Press-time count of letters sent 
Contributor Magruder: 317. 
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Tree-shaded roads of little villages encourage visitors to travel slowly on island in search of personal favorite spot for languid living. 


BY GEORGE M. MACNABB 


WSTORIC, ROMANTIC Hilton Head 
Island, site of ancient sea-island 
cotton plantation now vanished, is be- 
ing opened to public enjoyment for 
the first time since the Spaniards 
found it in the 1500s. 

Recent visitors say the public will 
find its miles of gleaming beaches and 
tropical vegetation almost unchanged 
in the 400 years since Europeans first 
set foot on it. On its sixteen miles of 
ocean strand and 30 miles of river 
and sound frontage, cottages are go- 
ing up and a bathhouse has been built 
where wild turkeys, deer and quail 
still leave their tracks in the sand of 
this idyll off South Carolina. 

The 30,000-acre island, one of the 


largest outer-barrier isles on the 
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Atlantic coast, seems to the visitor a 
far, lost place of exotic magic. In the 
high branches of the great liveoaks, 
above their enormous nests, ospreys 
perch like tall and motionless sen- 
tinels against the sky. Wild turkeys 
gobble among the palms, and farther 
inland a lone aristocrat among ani- 
mals—a species of raccoon found 
nowhere in the world except on Hilton 
Head—noses among the wild grasses. 

Actual records of the island date 
back to 1713, but even before that 
early plantation owners were growing 
wealthy from its rich earth. No 
descendants remain, but their names 
are familiar in Charleston, Beaufort 
and Savannah. Gravestones in the old 
churchyard bear dates reaching back 
to the Eighteenth Century. 

The island setting is one of the few 
unspoiled natural paradises remain- 


ing in the continental U. S. Giant live- 
oaks and pines mingle among the 
palmetto palms, South Carolina’s 
state tree, along the sloping dunes. 
Spanish moss drapes its silvery veils 
in profusion, creating an atmosphere 
that is magical and haunting. 

Located on Port Royal harbor, the 
island played a part in some of the 
earliest attempts by Europeans to 
settle the Atlantic Coast. In the middle 
Sixteenth Century, the section, then 
known to the Spaniards as “Florida,” 
became the object of the colonization 
ambitions of Philip II of Spain. On 
May 27, 1561, an expedition under - 
Villafane took possession of the area 
but made no attempt to settle it. 

The following year the French took 
advantage of the absence of the 
Spanish and planted a short-lived 
colony at near-by Port Royal on part 
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-of what is now Parris Island, one of 
the nation’s most famous Marine 
bases. Here Jean Ribaut left about 
30 men and sailed for France, promis- 
ing to return for reinforcements. 
Despite the help of friendly Edisto 
‘Indians, the would-be colonizers grew 
weary of waiting for Ribaut’s return. 
They built a little boat—probably the 
first sea vessel built in America— 
and sailed away, to be picked up after 
much travail by a passing ship. 

Thus the first Protestant settlement 
in North America disappeared, and 
two years later the Spanish returned 
to remain for a decade, only to meet 
the same fate. A century later, after 
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the founding of Charleston, the first 
permanent settlement was made by 
the English, and Hilton Head entered 
upon its long history as a plantation 
haven. 

At the height of the sea-island 
cotton industry, which lasted for 
about two centuries, there were 25 
plantations on Hilton Head, and 
thousands of slaves were at work 
producing the long-staple cotton. 


Today, only a few remains of the 
once-proud mansions are visible, and 
only one, Honey Horn, still bears a 
resemblance to past glory. 

The earliest known church, Zion, 
a chapel under St. Luke’s Parish on 


Tomato crop is important agricultural development as cotton once held virtually sole sway. 
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the mainland, was built about 1820 
but burned long ago. Today there 
is a neat frame church to which a 
minister of Grahamville comes oc- 
casionally for services. 

In the ancient cemetery, where 
many of the stones have withstood the 
elements, one inscription bears a 
prophetic message: “Let not the wise 
man glory in his wisdom, let not the 
mighty man glory in his riches, . . .” 
This might have been written for the 
once wealthy and powerful planters 
whose riches are now vanished. 

Though the old owners kept the 
beautiful retreat private through the 
centuries, there was one period when 
the situation got out of their hands. 
That was during the Confederate 
War, when both sides sought the 
island because of its strategic loca- 
tion. Remains of three forts built dur- 
ing the war are still visible—Forts 
Walker, Mitchel and Gilmore. 

Today the island is once again the 
scene of bustling activity. Two firms 
control most of it. These are the 
Honey Horn Plantation, whose prop- 
erty lies at the north end, and the 
Hilton Head Company, to the South. 
One official is resident general man- 
ager for both companies, acting for 
owners who live in Savannah and 
Hinesville, across the river in Georgia. 
Timber conservation, cattle raising 
and beach development are the cur- 


‘rent projects of the two companies. 


About 25 million feet of yellow pine 
have been shipped from the island, 
with 30 million feet remaining. 

Several hundred acres have been 
planted in gladioli and iris for com- 
mercial sale, and these afford an un- 
forgettable sight in season. Another 
project is 250 acres of tomatoes, 
which flourish here. Also, the island is 
an oyster packing center, with three 
factories in operation. 

The Honey Horn company ar- 
ranges hunts by the week during the 
season. There is an abundance of 
deer, quail, turkey, doves and ducks. 
Fortunately, there are no foxes, wild- 
cats or skunks. A dozen saddle horses 
are kept available for the use of 
hunting parties. The hunters occupy 
a comfortable, high-ceilinged club- 
house which was a pre-war home re- 
modeled by later owners some twenty 
years ago. In the entrance hall is a 
large oil painting of the island, carry- 
ing the names and locations of all 
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Expansive, uncluttered beach stretches for 16. miles along ocean which rolls in a soft, low surf for perfect bathing enjoyment in peace. 


pre-war plantations. On the living- 
room walls are old engravings of the 
plantations, the battle of Port: Royal, 
sketches of the sound, and pictures of 
old Fort Walker in 1861. 

In 1953 there were six Negro 
schools on the island, but these were 
to be consolidated into one, and plans 
were in progress for an $85,000 build- 
ing to be constructed by the state. 
Since the old way of life on the 
plantations ended for the Negroes, 
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their numbers have dwindled, but 
more than 1,000 still remain. The one 
school for white pupils consisted of 
only four students when development 
of the island started. The teacher, who 
occupies a modern cottage nearby, 
makes certain that none of the pleas- 
ures of a larger school are missing 
from the activities [Recent Supreme 
Court ruling may bring a merger of 
these schools in the near future.—Ed. 
note. } 


Those who go to the island always 
insist that a visit to Miss Beatrice 
Milley, postmaster, is a “must.” Miss 
Milley knows and loves the history of 
Hilton Head, and willingly shares her 
enthusiasm with visitors. She is a 
native of Buffalo, New York. 3 

Access to the island is now being 
provided by a large State Highway 
Department ferryboat automobile, the 
Pocohontas. It is an _ enjoyable 
sixteen-minute ride. Later, a_ toll 
bridge is expected to be available. 
The ferry may be reached from 
Ridgeland by following the signs,.and 
departures are ai 8:40 and 10.30 
a.m., and at 1:00, 2:40 and 4:20 p.m. 

There are thirteen miles of paved 
roads on Hilton Head, and an ade- 
quate airstrip is in constant use. The 
U. S. Weather Bureau plans ° to 
establish a weather station in the 
near future. 

Travelers desiring to spend an 
enchanting day on the island will find 
bathhouses for swimming, and vaca- 
tionists may secure new apartment 
accommodations at reasonable rates. 
For more permanent stays, naturally, 
detailed data is needed. We can think 
of no better way to get it than a visit 
to Hilton Head. And if your decision 
is to remain for a decade or a day, 
you can’t lose on a tour of this unique 


island! 


Honey Horn Plantation House is relic of 
rich, sea-island cotton days gone forever. 
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NATIONAL PARK FEES JUMP 
_. Entry fees into U.S. 
- National Parks rise July 
1 or earlier throughout 
nation. ms 15-day permit 
_ for cars and trailers in 
Yosemite, for example, aus: 
upped from $2.00 to $35.00, 
and former free passage to 
Grand Teton following pay- 
ment at Yellowstone eS 
- ended with new set-up tak- 
ing fees for each area. 
Shenandoah's 25-cent — 
_ charge on cars is doubled. 
Similar price structures 
_ will be made ote: 


GIBRALTAR STOP NEEDS ‘VISA 


_ visa for visit lasting: 
-_ more than 48 hours in Gi- 
_braltar, with application 
advised well in advance as 
some require "reference — 
to authorities concerned" 
‘aa before being granted. A 
stop under 48 hours needs 
ee visa. 
--MovING ‘SIDEWALK INSTALLED 
World' s first moving 
- - sidewalk was recently | 
‘opened between Hudson & 
Manhattan Railroad's Erie 
station and Erie Rail- 
road's terminal | at ae 


‘12; Baltimore, 


eos citizens now need a 


TURKS SENDING SHOW SHIP 
Turkey is sailing Tarsus 
on foreign tour to exhibit 
products, cultural achieve- 
ments. Travel booths 


aboard will stress tourist. 


interests. Calis in-U.S. 
will be made at Miami July 
7-103; Charleston, July 11- 
July 14- 
18; New York, July 19-25. 


Some 800,000 visited Ship > 


during Similar tour of 


Mediterranean last year. | 


HOUSTON HITS MILLION-MARK 
Metropolitan Houston, 
embracing Harris County, 

celebrates reaching a 
million population July 
Oe Clty 1S first, to nite 
this figure in South or 
Southwest, will stage 
parade, other events. 


PORT TAXES CHANGED 
Portugal has revised 
arrival, departure taxes 
for all passengers, with 
debarkation tax now 50. 
cents for all over 10, — 
embarkation tab a 3% 
stamp tax for those un=— 
der 10, $1.00 plus 5% - 
plus 3% stamp tax for 
others. 


CITY AIDS VISITING KIDS _. 
Frankfort, 

erected enclosed play- 

ground, with supervisor 

in charge, in center of 

business district so 

children of vacation vis-_ 


tors will have safe place 


to play while parents are 
shopping. New tourist in- 


fo booth has also been ~ 
built adjoining playpen. 


Mich., haste <= 


TOURISTS GET GAS REBATE 
Until Sept. 30, tour-= 
ists in Belgium will be 


granted rebate on gas 


bought for car or cycle, 
provided purchases are 


-made during consecutive 


Stay. of vat- least 3 days. 
Rebate comes to about 
$6.00, making Belgian 
gas lowest in Europe. 
For rebate, travelers 
get certificate from 
customs upon entry. 


FOREIGN CENTERS OPENING | 
Japan Trade Center open-= 


ed in NYC aimed at being 


intermediary between U.S., 
Japanese traders, informa- 
tion dispenser, has ap- 
propriate Oriental decor. 
Additionally, Canadian 
interests plan multi-mil- 
lion-dollar Canada House 
combining government, bus— 
iness, cultural activities 
in one building, but no 


‘definite target date for 


opening is yet cited. 


AUSTRIA LIFTS AGE LIMITS 
Austrian Railways an- 
nounced that accompanied 

children up to age of 6 
may travel free, lifting — 
limit from former 4. A 
50% fare reduction is al=— 
so extended to children 
up to 14 instead of 12. 


THRUWAY PLANS PUSHED 
N.Y. Thruway, harassed 
by cement-worker strike, 
vows opening of first 
toll section in Utica- 
Rochester area June 24, 
two other major segments 
Slated for later inau- 


; > sural. Unlimited use per-— 
mit for $8.00 until end 
of year is now in ef-— 
fect, with fee $20 for 
full year next Jan. l. 


- NEW SWEDISH SHIP SLATED 

: Swedish American Line 
m is planning sister ship 
to Kungsholm with new 
vessel to be designed es- 
pecially for tropical 
 eruising, completely air- 
conditioned, all state- 
rooms outside. 


U.S. EMBASSY STUNS DANES 

Modernistic U.S. Em- 
bassy opened in Copen- 
hagen has "Somewhat 
stunned" Danish people 
by its light, glass-heavy 
Structure. Edifice also 
' shelters other U.S. agen- 
gies including large li- 
_ brary, magazine, film and 
* phonograph section. 


GREEK LINE SETS NEW RUNS 
Greek Line has inaugu- 
rated bi-weekly runs from 

* Montreal to Cherbourg, 

a Southampton, Bremerhaven 

with Columbia, Canberra. 

_ Service augments Europe-= 

/ ~+New York link by Olympia, 
 Neptunia. 


ROME BANS HIGHWAY ADS 
a Rome authorities have 
_ banned ads on 10-mile 
~~ stretch of new super- 

_ highway, Viale Cristo- 
foro Colombo, joining 
Eternal City with sea- 
shore. 


NEW EATING PLAN LAUNCHED 
Dinner tickets for 23 
of Italy's top restau- 
rants and nightclubs in 
8 principal cities are 
newly available from 
travel agents under plan 
offering stubs at $3.75 
- each, available in any 
quantity and assuring 

_ own menu choice. 
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BERGEN TO LAUNCH METEOR 
Bergen Line will launch 
motor ship Meteor next 
spring due to popularity 
of Scandinavian summer 
cruises, plans ship's ca- 
pacity at 160. First sail- 


ings are already set from 


Norway with initial 1l- 
day trips leaving June 15, 
June 25,--Jiaky 5), 2955, 
many others later. 


WESTERN TOURS ADDED 
American Express in co-= 

operation with Continen- 
tal Trailways has added 
20-day-escorted trip out 
of Chicago to Calif... a 
4,000-mile sweep, plus a 
7-day tour of Colorado 
Rockies, priced at $439 
for former, $89, latter. 


DINER CUTS MEAL COSTS 
New Thrift Grill diner 
on New York Central's 
Pacemaker train between 
NYC and Chicago now of- 
fers 75-cent breakfasts, 
$1.50-$2.75 (steak) din- 
ners, sandwich-dessert— 
beverage for 95 cents. 


LONDON REPLACING BUSES 

Within three years, al- 
most all 1,764 trolley- 
buses of London Transport 
will be replaced by new 
Diesel buses for economy, 
flexibility, congestion 
ease. 


TWO-CLASS RAIL SYSTEM IN 
International Union of 
Railways has agreed on 2- 
class system for European 
trains starting May, 1956. 
First-class fees will be 
trimmed, second class is 


-to combine third-class 


costs and present com=— 
fort, with thirdgetiass 
eliminated. French rail- 
roads are expected to be 
first in re-gearing. 


NEW CAR COOLER MARKETED 
-Auto air-conditioner, 
dubbed Thermo-—Cool, is on 

market now, can be in-= 
stalled in 20-30 minutes, 
operates from fan belt | 
hookup, sells for $99. © 


PROJECT TO RESTORE TOWN 
Okay to project fora 
restoration of Richmond 
Town on Staten Island has ~ 
been given, plus enlarge= 
ment of La Tourette Park. 


UAL BROADENS NON-STOPS 
United Air Lines be= 

gan non-stop Chicago-San 

Francisco/Los Angeles 

flights by DC-7 June 25, 5 

following June 18 inaugu- ~ 

ral of L.A.-NYC runs. 

Similar non-stop service 

between Frisco-NYC got ! 


under way June l. Chi- 


Frisco hops, eastbound, 
take 5 hours, 40 min., 
Hastest:.. inehis tory. 


TRAVELERS CREDIT SERVICE LAUNCHED FOR LUXURY LOVERS 


A new pay-later plan for European travelers has been 
launched by ipeye lo Credit Service for charge-— 
account billing at 250 luxury restaurants, shops, clubs 
and car-hire firms in 14 nations. For $15.00 member- 
ship fee, traveler receives moroccan-leather passnora 


case deSigned to hold credit card, passport, 


TCS's 


directory and guide which details information about | 
organizations honoring plan. Restaurants such as 


Paris' Tour d'Argent, stores such as Rome's Misuri, a 
leather shop, are among system's members. Service oe 
not include hotel pee 208, is available thro Bt 


travel agencies. 
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PASSENGER SERVICE DOUBLED 
Chesapeake and Ohio has 
inked pact with Norfolk & 
Western to double passen- 
ger service of their rail- 
roads—without adding a 
Single car. Agreement 
calls for lines to honor 
each other's tickets, 
thus allowing, for ex- 
ample, passenger travel- 
ing on roundtrip from 
Norfolk, Va., to Cincin- 
nati a choice of 6 daily 
trains on home run in- 
Stead of former 3. Sys- 
tem applies for both 
coaches and Pullman 
accommodations. 


SAS TO ADD L.A. SERVICE 

_ scandinavian Airlines 

_ System will link Los An- 
~geles and Copenhagen with 
flights across North Pole, 
' service tentatively 
‘scheduled to begin on 


Oct. 15. Stops en route 

will be made at Edmonton 
and in Greenland. Plans 
call for later extension 

to Paris. Test runs have 

already been made via Thule 

to iron out any wrinkles 
in operation. 


CANADIAN PILGRIMAGES SET 

_ Twelve Marian Year pil- 
grimages to Ste. Anne de. 
Beaupre and other Canadian 
_shrines_ are Slated for 
summer, with 3-day St. 
Lawrence and Saguenay _ 
cruise included. Price 

from Montreal is $129.50, 
all-inclusive. 


TOUR LINKS TO SEA TRIPS 
New 4-day trip through 
Israel is now offered by 
Orient Tours, Jerusalem, 
-in conjunction with fort- 
nightly sailings of Amer- 

ican Export's "4 Aces" 

to Mediterranean. Tour 
is part of 8-day outing 
including Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan. Travelers dis- 
embark at Beirut, 
reembark at Piraeus 
following land excursion 
and Sightseeing. 


FIRE ISLAND LINK OPENED 
_  Rough-to-reach Fire 
Island in Atlantic off 
Long Island has been 
newly linked by 15-min- | 
ute ferry run from Cap-_ 
BtrocCarmuipget) end of. 
Jones Beach Island, sav- 
ing autoist 75 cents and 
about half an hour. 
Former seclusion of isle ~ 
is also threatened by 
proposed bridge from 
Smith's Point across 
Moriches Bay. 
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SEA TALES: Nassau bills 


bean at $165 up for 8-day 
Sail... . Mediterranean 
has started service be-=- 
tween Venice and Piraeus 
2 ee and Istanbul on a weekly 
GOLF TOUR TEES OFF SOON basis... . Caronia com- 
Thos. Cook & Son is mences 45-day-cruise of 
lready booking unique | Mediterranean Sept. 25. 
olf tour out of Mexico . . -Kungsholm makes 12- 
City Oct. 2 for sweep _~ day Thanksgiving Day cir- 
around South America. — cuit of South America and 
‘Eighteen holes will be | Caribbean... . Inde- } 
played on each of 9 _- pendence lists 57-day trip 
famous links in eee to Mediterranean and 
; Adriaticunext <Neb-. LZ. «2. 
Orient Line has added 
Orcades and Orsova to 
fleet operations between 
Pacific Coast and 
Australia. 


soe trips adding: : 
ek Vinh ees odd ; 


Labor Day cruise to Carib- 


CAPITAL BUYS TURBO-PROPS 


Capital Airlines bought 

5 Viscount planes powered 
by turbo-propeller en- 
gines, has taken option 
on 37 more, expects de- 
livery in early 1955 

for immediate use. 


NEW ITALIAN SHIP ON WAY 


‘Luxury liner Cristoforo 
Colombo with accommoda- 
tions for 1,250 passen- 
gers in 3 classes will 
Serve U.S.-Italy, is due 
into NYC on maiden run 
late July or early Aug. 


RAILS SET FESTIVAL FARES 


Nine railroads serving 
NYC have set special 
family fares at strong 
Savings to coincide 
with city's Summer Fes- 
tival running from June 
21 through Labor Day. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE EVENTS IN AUGUST 


‘1. Colorado Day..........--Celebrated Throughout State 
1. Buddhist Church Festival and Street Dance © 
Stockton, 
1 8,15,22,29. -“HularMestival di. sees « SHONOLUIT, 
2. Old Pecos Dances.......-Jemez Indian Pueblo, 
2-7. 
2-7. 


Calis 
Hawaii 
N. Mex. 
National Archery Tournament....Sacramento, Calif. 
Royal National Eisteddfod....Ystradgynlais, Wales 
2-7. Shelby County Horse Show........-Shelbyville, Ky. 
2-7. Mountain Dance and Folk Festival...Asheville, N.C. 
ad Seo MUST Co POSUAVGisis ces 6c) se. 6(else esis «ee es MON LON eh ranee 
3-7 21st Annual Craftsmen's Fair.........Gilford, N.H. 
5-7.) Horse, Show Weekes wscecceeseee sees DUbLin,. Lretland 
4. Corn Dance and Fiesta 
Santo Domingo Indian Pueblo, New Mex. 
Gaelic Mod........St. Ann's, Nova Scotia, Canada 
Tuna Tournaments sicis cs cc ecieesivie ses «e DOPECN, NOLWaAy 


6-11. 
6-14. 


V=al5. MiKKOLL Padreccreieisic'e es cic se'e(oe os MERKOM ty td meee 
8-15. Semana Grande..-ececcceeveeeecan Sebastian, Spain 
11-14. Fiesta, Old Spanish Days..Santa Barbara, Calif. 
13-15 National Water Ski Open Championship 
Lake Opeechee, Laconia, N.H. 

23-29. ‘Annual Musie- Bestival. ssdececeece Brevard. Neue 
14-15. Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial.Gallup, New Mex. 
14-15. Rhode Island Indian Day. (Narragansett 

Tribe Meeting) Charlestown, R.I. 


14-Sept. 29. Annual Summer Regency Exhibition 
Brighton, Sussex, England 
15. Valley of the Moon Chess Festival...Sonoma, Calif. 


15. 200th Anniversary of Expulsion of Acadians 


Moncton, Grand Pre, NB, Gainea 


18-22. National Angling: and Casting Tournament 
Long Beach, Calif. 
19=Sept., 11. Film Festival.... 0... <cees- VEniCe, 
ZO=SEP teh SO soph Ate eens ofiaiis falc) 6i'e' wis) eiwietecwicvels sie e L Zilban.s 
21-28. Central Canada Exhibition...Ottawa, Ont. 
Gi-Sent. 5. St. Erikwair.<s.c./ceee. astockno lms 

21. Wedding of the Giants. Folkioee festival 
Ath, Belgium 

Intl. Festival of Music & Drama 

Edinburgh, Scotland 
23-28. Natl. Amateur Golf Match.........Detroit, Mich. 
23. Annual Fly-In Fish Fry....Pacific City-Woods, Ore. 
24. Race Week (Grand Prix Horse Race.) 
Bodcdonedee: 


Canada 
Sweden 


22-Sept. ll. 


Germany © 


“italy. 4 
Turkey — 


26. Tilting Contests......Island of Walcheren, Holland ~ 


26. Battle of Flowers..Guernsey, Channel Islands, Eng. 
_ 27-28. Sun Valley Fiesta.............Sun Valley, Idaho 
_27-Sept. 11. Canadian National Exposition . 

Toronto, Ont., Canada 

29. Bristol Yacht Club Regatta... .ccceess sDPEStOL tal. 

 29-Sept. 6. Annual Salmon Derby.-.--.Warrenton, Oregon 
 $30-Sept. 2. 12th U.S. Atlantic Tuna Tournament . 

Per Galilee, R.I. 

30-Sept. 2. 


Salmon Dex DV s «/</ele iw 6: 4/eiel eiulenn ci oO ie cla Oregon 


30-Sept ° 20. Berlin Festival. eeeceverece Berlin, Germany ka 
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and London by British 
European Airways. ..-. 


RAIL MAIL: Sleeping car — 
fares throughout France 
have been cut as much as 
50% for summer... . Union ~ 
Pacific has dropped extra 
ifare charges on’ all its ™ 
trains. ... New express 


—~~“now links Paris and Am—— 


Sterdam in 6 hours. ss). 9@ 
Santa Fe has initialed Ri 
through runs from Chicago © 
to San Francisco... .Fin= © 
nish State Rajlways cut 
running times, Helsinki- 
Tampere service, for exam— 
ple, is now 2 hours, 14 © 
Min., against 3° hours ey. tou 
min. formerly.... Luggage > 
carts from 25-cent coin- 
operated racks are avail—— 
able at Boston's South © 
Station, Pittsburgh's eae 
Pennsylvania. ks 


PLANE FACTS: Western Air — 
Lines has introduced ~ 
credit-card for 12-state. 
system... - Daily passenger 
2hops by helicopter have 

- begun between Southampton — 


Icelandic Airlines upped — 
runs to thrice weekly be-~ 


tween NYC and Europe via 


Reykavik at price-saving 
fares... . Iberia ie oe 
will link Spain, NYC on’ 
service slated for Aug. 
es . TAN Airlines extended 
ot work from Miami to 
Guayaquil and Lima.... 
National Airlines joins 4 
pay-later plan for travel 
aid, claims lowest inter- — 
est rate... . Italian 
Airlines commenced runs 
from Boston to Naples on 
16-hour leap... . Swissair 
initiated flights from coat 
Zurich to Sao Paulo on 
weekly basisy . . . Aime 
France has added Bangkok 
‘as Stop-over orm Paris- — 
Tokyo route.... + Pan-Am has 


By OLA HYLTON MARSH 


HH” WOULD you like to leave the hustle and bustle, 

the throngs, the pollen-filled air, the grimy cities, 
the telephone and your car behind and visit one of the 
strangest wilderness spots in the U. S.—Isle Royale 
National Park? 

In the making for millions of years, it “simply surged 
up out of Lake Superior,” all 133,838 acres of it, includ- 
ing 200 or more islands and lakes. Because of its forma- 
tion, its wealth of trees and plants, the animals which 


inhabitate it, and the minerals and semi-precious stones 


hidden in its beds of rock formed 900,000,000 years ago, 
archeologists, botanists, ecologists and other scientists 
have tried to pierce its mystery and determine what pre- 
historic peoples lived here and mined its copper. Its 
copper pits—thousands of them still in evidence—are said 
to be 600-800 years old. 

Visitors cannot help being intrigued with uninhabitated 
Isle Royale, named in honor of King Louis XTV by the 

_ French who took possession of it-in 1669. It was Indian 
territory until 1843 when by treaty the Chippewas ceded 
it to the U. S. 

The Minong Mine on the McCargo Cove Trail which 
operated in the 1870s is said to have had a large settle- 
ment, a school house, stores and even a doctor. But there 
is no evidence of the settlement now and the mine, the 
largest operation which existed on the island, is aban- 
doned. A handful of summer residents who built there 
before Isle Royale became a national park in 1940 have 
a lifetime lease. As they pass on, their empty houses add 
to Isle Royale’s ghost-like appearance. 

This far northern park has a short growing season but 
its woods are carpeted with dogwood, pink lady slippers, 
trillium, wood lilies, columbine, bluebells and orchids 
galore. In August the fruits of many plants such as the 
blueberry, raspberry, strawberry, thimbleberry and pin 
cherry are profuse. About three-quarters of the island is 
forested with balsam, fir, spruce, poplar and white birch. 
Northern white cedar and white and black spruce are 
common. The towering white pine mirrored in the blue 
waters is indeed a magnificent sight. And of course there 
are red and mountain maple, black and mountain ash, 
red oak, quaking aspen, alders and willows. Some 200 
kinds of birds have been listed as appearing on Isle 
Royale.. 

The main island, Isle Royale, largest in Lake Superior, 
is about 45 miles long and nine miles wide at its broadest 
point. This “riddle of the north,” as scientists have called 
it, is 50 miles northwest of the Keweenaw Peninsula of 


Top left: Monument Rock is halfway mark on hike to Lookout Louise. 
Left: Raspberry Island's coast is easily reached from Rock Harbor. 
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Seaplane flies passengers across from Houghton to Isle Royale. 


Northern Michigan, twenty miles southeast of Thunder 
Cape on the Canadian mainland, and nineteen miles east 
of Grand Portage, Minnesota. 

One of the 28 parks administered by the National Park 
Service, Isle Royale is one of the most rugged and least 
accessible for it can be reached only by boat or chartered 
plane. Go any way you wish to Houghton or Hancock, 
Michigan, where you will find adequate quarters at hotels, 
nearby cabins and cottages. You may fly from Houghton 
to Rock Harbor on Isle Royale in a three-passenger sea- 
plane whose pilot has had 26 years of flying over this 
strangely created, forlorn territory. It is a 40-minute 
chartered flight trip which costs $15.00 per person in 
parties of two plus transportation tax. By boat, the 
Ranger II makes regular trips from Houghton each Tues- 
day and Friday at 9:30 a.m. (EST). Returning, the boat 
leaves Isle Royale each Wednesday and Sunday at 8:30 
a.m. and reaches Houghton at 3:30 p.m. One way fare is 
$5.00 plus tax and half fare for children from five to 
twelve. Reservations must be made in advance since the 
boat carries only sixteen passengers. 

In addition to the Ranger II, boat transportation is 


Excursionists leave Rock Harbor for fishing trip, open-fire lunch. 
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available from Copper Harbor, Mich., to Rock Harbor 
and from Grand Portage, Minn., to Washington Harbor, 
by smaller crafts. 

The majority of Isle Royale’s 3,000 visitors for the 
current year used the Ranger II where the purser offers 
passengers standard medication to prevent seasickness. 
Although crossing both wa_s was good when I was there 
in the middle of summer, and the weather was perfect, 
Lake Superior does get..stormy and the swaying and 
tossing of the boat affects some unpleasantly. 

For those with their own seaworthy crafts, there are 
ample harbors and sufficient dock space but numerous 
reefs and drifting pulpwood provide a threat to boats 
and operators alike. 

While the opening and closing dates of the park vary 
slightly yearly, the season runs from the latter part of 
June until after Labor Day. 

Since the trip from Houghton to Rock Harbor takes 


seven hours, lunch is seryed by the purser and crew. The 


Ranger II, an official park business boat, but drawn into 
use for tourists because no appropriations were made for 
a special one, is limited by its facilities for serving food. 
Therefore, everything must be easily prepared. On our 
way to the Isle, lunch included two huge sandwiches (one 
cheese and one meat) with well-buttered bread, heaps of 


potato chips, cakes, plenty of coffee and fruit. Returning,’ 


we had freshly baked homemade bread, delicious baked 
ham, cakes, coffee, chips and an orange. There was a pot 
of coffee on the stove and additional food available if 
desired. Paper plates, cups and garbage were tossed over- 
board. The gulls garnered the food, 

When the Ranger II docked at Rock Harbor, the super- 
intendent of the park, the concessionaire and guests al- 
ready there met us at the dock. We were directed over a 
path to the office where an attractive young woman served 
coffee. A pine-scented fire crackled a welcome as we sat 
at small tables drinking coffee, eating cakes and chatting 
with the official hostess while waiting our turn to register 
for sleeping quarters in either Rock Harbor Lodge or its 
nearby cottages sprinkled along the rocky shore. 

Both are operated by National Park Concessions, Ine. 
Rates are set and approved by the Department of the 
Interior. Facilities consist of separate cottages with rooms 
for two or more and a nearby building with toilets and 
showers. The Lodge itself is similar except for the fact 
that both toilets and showers are in the building. Rooms 
are adequate with comfortable beds, running water (bowl 
and pitcher in cottages) and electricity. My room over- 
looked the bay into the path of a golden full moon. I tried 
to stay awake and enjoy the sheer luxury of an un- 
obstructed view but the lapping spray against the rocks 
lulled me to sleep. 

There is also Windigo Inn at the head of Washington 
Harbor reached from Grand Portage, Minnesota, which 
accommodates a small group. Rates are similar to those 
at Rock Harbor. 
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Visitors and vacationers gather by trading post and office to await dinner bell while they swap stories of day's activities, plan new trips. 


Rates at the Lodge for one person per day including 
meals is $9.20 or $59.90 per week. If two share a double 
bed, the rate is $8.20 per person or $53.90 per week. The 
cost in the cottages is $8.20 per person ($53.90 per week) 
and $7.20 in a double bed per person ($47.90 weekly). 
Food may be had without lodging for campers and others 
at standard rates: $1.25 for breakfast, $1.45 for lunch 
and $2.00 for dinner plus sales tax. Half rates are charged 
for children under ten. 

Regardless of where they stay, all guests use the Lodge’s 
ample living room with its huge inviting fireplace. In the 
evening, movies or slides are shown by enthusiasts, songs 
are sung and many just sit and chat. 

If there is a head on every pillow a total of 82 guests 

are housed—a small community where each newcomer 
and his background is of personal interest. 

What to do on Isle Royale is up to you. You may do 
nothing but listen to the slapping water and the wild 
laughing call of the loon or watch the boats with their 
fishing parties and sight-seeing groups come and go. Some 

. play croquet, pitch horseshoes or play tennis. Regardless, 
you will eat three hearty meals daily when the big bell 
dongs the get-ready signal a half-hour before meals. The 
final bong will find you in the big dining room where 
guests sit where they like, mostly at tables. for eight or 
twelve, where everybody learns what everyone is going 
_ to do or has done. 
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If you want to go places and see this untouched wilder- 
ness, the official hostess and rangers make the necessary 
arrangements and organize tours by boat or on foot or 
both. Boats may be rented by the hour at $1.00, by the 
day at $4.00 or by the week at $20.00. 

Sight-seeing cruises are arranged to points of interest 
for a half-day at $1.10 per person in a group or for a 
full day at $1.65 which includes lunch prepared over an 
open fire. Cost of other trips varies according to distance 
and number included. 

Fishing is popular as 46 varieties are native to Isle 
Royale waters including brook, rainbow and lake trout, 
perch, pike, walleyes and whitefish. Guides advise where 
to catch the fish you are seeking. No fishing license is 
required. Boats and guides are available at the Lodge, 
and fishing tackle is furnished on guided trips. 

Hikes over the many miles of foot trails with or without 
guides intrigue the majority of visitors. One of the most 
interesting yet longest trails—36 miles—is the Greenstone 
Ridge Trail which follows the backbone formation of the 
island, more than half of which is over a surface harder 
than concrete—greenstone basalt. All along the Green- 
stone Ridge Trail, and on other trails in the park, you 
will see evidence of wildlife and in some cases moose 
browsing as high as they can reach on maples, birches, 
balsam, poplars, dogwood, pine and many others but 
never on spruce. 
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This is the home of the coyote, wolf, fox, snowshoe 
rabbit, red squirrel and sharptail grouse. Hibernating 
animals do not live on Isle Royale. There are campsites 
along the Ridge, conveniently separated from one another 
by an easy day’s hike. You may take as much of this trail 
or as little as desired. Hikes include very short ones to 
the full stretch. Some grounds may be reached by com- 
bining boating and hiking, going to such sites as the 
Daisy Farm, a campground built by the C.C.C., the best 
developed in the park. It affords access to various parts of 
the park by trail or boat. Tables, stoves, toilets and water 
are available. 

An outstanding point in the park is a trip to Lookout 
Louise, a mile hike one way, combined with a boat trip. 
We took a boat across Tobin Harbor which was as smooth 
as glass, then hiked past Hidden Lake where moose were 
watering, and climbed upward on an easy path to Monu- 
ment Rock, the halfway point. Some guests rest here but 
we hiked onward. Along the trail we picked and ate blue- 


Trim cottages for two or more provide privacy for, Park guests. 


berries, red raspberries and thimbleberries. We observed 
trees which had been hewn by beavers and some by 
rangers to clear the trail but left for nature to dispose of 
with its sequence of vegetation. All along were breath- 
taking views and places to sit, picnic and rest. But we 
continued toward our goal—Lookout Louise—the end of 
the trail which looked down on the finger-like formation 
of land and lakes and Duncan Bay. 

This was a perfect spot created by nature to sit and 
rest, to listen to the warblers and cedar waxwings which 
flitted in and out of the trees. But we had to start back 
for the cook was preparing a whitefish for me, cooked to 
order. And after my thrill-filled hike nothing could have 
been nearer perfection than that fish, fried to a golden 
brown, set before me at the dong of the bell. I shared it 
with two fish-eating enthusiasts at my table for their 
drooling would have taken the edge off my enjoyment. 

There are numerous trails and trips to the copper mines, 
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the deserted lighthouse and others to be selected by the 
guest. 

What you wear is principally a matter of convenience 
and warmth. Slacks and other informal sport clothes are 
appropriate on the boat as well as while you are on the 
island. The principal concern is to have something warm 
as it gets cool at night. However, take a minimum of 
baggage. Wear sturdy walking shoes for hiking over the | 
rocky trails and take a raincoat and wind-breaker which 
may be worn rain or shine. It was unusually warm while 
I was there and [| didn’t need all of the woolens I took 
along but, knowing I was miles from the closest shopping 
center, | went prepared for comfort. Clothes dry slowly 
so if you expect to rinse out anything take only fast- 
drying fabrics. 

If you are a camera fan take plenty of film, and if you 
plan to camp at one of the campsites take your sleeping bag, 
camping equipment and food as supplies are limited on 
Isle Royale. The only source of food is from Houghton, 
ordered in advance, and transported on the Ranger II for 
the Park Department on Mott Island and the Park 
Concessions. 

Every effort is made by the superintendent of the park, 
the rangers, the concessionaire and his 24 carefully 
selected helpers (mostly young teachers and college stud- 
ents) to make your stay enjoyable, informative and safe. 
Rangers not only protect you but guide and help you by 
going on planned trips, giving informal talks and showing 
slides to give you general information about the park, its 
background, and the plants and animals found there. 

In this wilderness you have nothing to be afraid of but 
yourself and your own carelessness as Isle Royale has 
neither poisonous reptiles nor harmful animals. You are, 
however, a long way from a doctor, so take care. Kindle 
a fire only where you have a permit to do so, and be sure 
it is out before leaving. Do not dump garbage or refuse 
near the docks, in the streams or lakes, for Lake Superior 
is your source of drinking water, Leave trees, flowers and 
animals alone—for others to enjoy. And do not go hiking, 
camping or boating without notifying the ranger. 

Make your reservations by communicating with the 
National Park Concessions, Inc., at Rock Harbor, Mich. 
It takes time to get communications to and from this out- 
of-the-world spot (about fourteen days from Detroit). The 
only methods of communication on the island are by mail 
picked up by boat three times a week from Grand Portage 
and radio by the concessionaire to National Park Head- 
quarters on Mott Island, four miles away, where messages 
are relayed to Houghton. 

Some think Isle Royale should be made more modern 
to encourage more visitors. Others want guests limited to 
nature lovers and are neither critical of its rustic accom- 
modations nor its limitations imposed by its remoteness. 
For me, I’ll take it as is with more time to sit, listen and 
smell woodsy scents—and, of course, eat fish three times 


a day. @ 
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By LYN HARRINGTON 


Photographs by Richard Harrington 


ATE IN May, the good word is 

‘4 passed along the coast and up 
the rivers. “The salmon run _ has 
started!” Once more the adult salmon 
beat their way up the swift current 
and over crashing cataracts, back to 
the place where they were born. The 
distance may be as much as 700 miles. 
There they lay their eggs, and die. 

They come in migratory waves, 
first the big King salmon, which may 


In British Columbia, girls fish many rivers. 
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Canadian Indian sweeps net downstream to catch salmon as they ascend swift water. 


weigh up to 75 pounds. A few steel- 
heads are mixed in, slender fish which 
are really more like trout. Then comes 
the Sockeye, top quality for canning. 
After that the pink-fleshed Hump- 
backs, the scarlet Cohoe, the Blue- 
backs, the dog-salmon, the Chums. 

You know how the sap flows back 
into a tree each spring—up through 
the trunk, out into the branches, and 
to each smallest twig. In the same 
way, after four years of wandering 
mysteriously in the ocean, the salmon 
flood back up the main streams. Then 
each finds its own tributary stream, 
and finally the small creek where it 
was born. There the stream of life 
starts all over again, where its own 
life began. 

Out of sight of land are the trawlers 
and the seiners and the speedy can- 
nery boats at salmon time. Small 


boats cluster around the mouths of 
the rivers, their gill nets set in water 
that is always muddy with silt. A 
lantern is set at the end of each net 
to save it from being torn by ship- 
ping. And in the evening swell, the 
lighted lanterns give the appearance 
of a floating village. 

Commercial fishing stops at the 
rivermouth. Inland, only sport-fish- 
ing is allowed, or fishing for food by 
the Indians. The Indians of British 
Columbia and Yukon Territory still 
fish in many of the old ways. Their 
techniques may vary, but the end is 
the same in either case. There’s the 
smokehouse with its blue plumes ris- 
ing lazily into the still air, smoke 
wafting slowly through the cracks in 
the walls and the gaps in the roof 
and gables. 

Where the water surges over some 
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Indians of interior British Columbia, roped securely to shore, take turns at foot of falls where salmon rest. prior to struggle up. 


rocky obstruction is a favorite In- 
dian fishing ground. For centuries 
past, their people have chosen such 
sites. No stranger lightly crowds in 
to displace the age-long tenure of 
these preferred sites. Neither white 
man nor Indian neighbor may intrude 
without trouble. Sometime a fishing 
site may be leased temporarily—but 
it’s with a clear understanding of a 
favor granted, and a rental expected. 

One Indian agent, not understand- 
ing the sanctity of these ancestral 
rights, urged some of the villagers 
to go to a special spot and fish. The 
indignant owners rushed to the 
agent’s home to protest sharply. They 
wouldn’t have intruders. And _ they 
didn’t, either! 

You can see the Indians in their 
summer camps along the river banks. 
It seems as though they can’t bear to 
live in houses during summer, and 
gladly close them up to live in white 
canvas tents close to the fishing 
grounds. Sometimes their tents open 
directly into the smoke house. which 
then serves as a kitchen. 

Beside a swift river laden with 
glacial silt and rushing headlong to 
the sea stands an Indian, patiently 
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scooping through the water. His dip- 
net is attached to a ten-foot pole, and 
he expertly combs the water for the 
salmon which is heading upstream, 
or perhaps resting before trying an- 
other leap up the falls. 

The struggles of the big fish are 
strong enough to pull a man off his 
feet and into the racing current. In 
fact, the water itself has a pull that 
would jerk him in if the man weren’t 


tied to shore by a rope around his 
middle. 

Perhaps the Indians still spear fish, 
or take them in weirs, but we haven't 
seen them at this. But they do take 
them by gaff from the shore, and it 
calls for plenty of strength in the 
forearms. The gaff is a pole fifteen to 
twenty feet long, with a stout hook 
imbedded in one end. A salmon could 
get off the hook easily enough if it 


However fish are caught, they wind up in smokehouse, usually tended by an old woman. 


‘ 
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were set solidly into the pole. How- 
ever, the hook is attached to a cord 
which pulls out, and the fish strug- 
gles against the sway of the cord, not 
against the rigidity of the pole. So, 
~one by one, up come the silver beau- 
ties just beginning to show pink 
through their steely skins. That’s 
men’s work. But the women are 
equally intent on storing up food for 
‘the winter, 

The women have techniques of 
their own. They extend long poles 
from shore well out into the water. 
Then, with a pulley-like arrangement, 


their particular headwaters if the run 
is to continue year after year. 

The fish-ladders on the Fraser 
River at Hell’s Gate have restored the 
great sockeye migrations, and the in- 
dustry built on them. Fish-ladders, or 
fishways, have been set on other tur- 
bulent streams, as well. 

“I guess it’s good for the fellows 
farther up the river,” one Indian told 

, “but it’s sure ruined the fishing 
here.” And so speaking, he hauled a 
40-pound spring salmon up on his 
gaff. 

Whatever the method used, the end 


Strong-armed fishermen, combing water with gaff-hook, let short rope exhaust salmon. 


they attach the gill nets. If the fish 
.are running good, the nets can be 
brought in frequently. Otherwise once 
a day is often enough. 

In some streams, salmon traps are 
permitted. And the women look after 
these, too. The salmon can enter the 
trap easily enough, but it takes a very 

-smart salmon to find his way out 
again. The traps are slatted boxes 
or pens, lying lengthwise in the 
‘stream. The law doesn’t permit any 
type of trap to close off a stream en- 
¥ eth since some salmon must reach 
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is the same. There’s the smokehouse 
on shore, several of them in fact. A 
slow fire is burning smokily, fed in 
leisurely manner by some old woman 
who goes out from time to time to 
gather more wood. Other women take 
the catch at the shore, swiftly slitting 
the gleaming bodies. Nothing of the 
fish is wasted. Only a few flecks of 
blood remain on the gravel. Back- 
bones, heads, fins, tails and salmon 
eggs are dried to be boiled and mixed 
with dogfood next winter. 

The old woman threads the split 


heads onto sharpened sticks, and 
leans them at an angle over the smol- 
dering fire. Day after day, they are 
raised higher in the house. Finally, 
up at the peak, they dry to a bronze- 
brown, with a gleam of oil over their 
skins. 

The salmon flesh, coral-colored to 
begin with, is ingeniously cut into 
thin large steaks. They look for all 
the world like an old-fashioned cor- 
set. Sometimes the steaks are simply 
scored deeply, and the edges held 
apart with alder withes, so that the 
heat and smoke can reach every part. 
Salmon bellies are highly prized, and 
are usually pickled in brine for winter 
use. 

No one gets up very early in the 
summer camps, and the children have 
few chores. It’s like a wonderful sum- 
mer holiday. They paddle and splash 
in the overflow pools. Their hardest 
task is to carry water, perhaps, or 
wield a club on a flapping salmon 
fresh from the net. 

And you notice that beneath faces 
that may need washing, the children 
are brown and healthy and happy. 
The ‘peacefulness, the leisurely pace, 
the pride in a good larder, all seem 
ageless and somehow right. @ 


For smoking, fish are sliced into thin steaks. 
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Statue memorializing lost Gloucester fishermen faces outer harbor, 


d hes STATE OF Massachusetts has two prominent capes, 
Cape Cod to the south and Cape Ann on the north 
side of Massachusetts Bay. Though the southern cape is 
larger than Cape Ann, the variety of scenery and natural 
attractions is more limited than in its smaller, northern 


neighbor. Cape Ced is, in fact, mainly a long sand bar 


which rises just a few feet above high tide, while Cape 
Ann is a gigantic block of granite which extends nine 
bold miles into the North Atlantic, defying the heaviest 
gales which pile up on its picturesque shores. 

You could almost call it a complete vacation capsule, 
because Cape Ann has everything so near at hand. Here 
you will find an extremely wide variety of natural and 


man-made attractions in a small, easily accessible area. 


A pleasant climate lets you sleep under blankets all 
summer, and there are many good bathing beaches, large 
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vacation capsule: 


CAPE ANN 


BY HENRY BOLLMAN 


and small, rocky hills for hikers, moors, harbors, fascinat- 
ing old towns, and the famous city of Gloucester with 
a population of 25,000. The town is large enough to 
provide city conveniences yet small enough to be friendly. 

Gloucester occupies most of the Cape, while the charm- 
ing little town of Rockport covers the balance. 

As you drive into the famed fishing port of Gloucester, 
with its magnificent harbor, miles of docks and hundreds 
of fishing craft, you pass along the broad esplanade at 
the harbor front. There you will see a spirited statue in 
bronze of a Gloucester fisherman. Clad in oilskins that 
have been whipped about his sinewy form, and leaning 
with all his strength against a wheel, he gazes intently 
out across the harbor to the open sea as if bent on 
guiding his ship safely across through a northeast storm. 
He is the memorial by which the city has chosen to re- 
member and pay homage to her fishermen—“they that go 
down to the sea in ships”—one thousand of whom have 
been lost at sea during the history of fishing out of 
Gloucester. : ! 

This great bronze figure is the theme and essence of 
the area. It is a city of men. They dominate the atmos- 
phere, though they are not often seen on the streets, being 
afloat, hundreds of miles at sea. They make Gloucester 
unique, a place in which the people are more interesting 
and important than the buildings or scenery even though 
the latter is magnificent. 

Hundreds of artists come here each year because 
Gloucester is not merely attractive scenery for the tourist, 
it is action. Though the ships and docks are fascinating 
subjects for the painter, it is these men of the sea who 
give the color and character to the place. Their vigor 
and vitality is injected into paintings which are popular 
throughout the U. S. 

For the traveler from the inland, warmer regions, 
Gloucester and Cape Ann offer a deliciously cool, in- 
vigorating atmosphere through the summer months. After 
you have driven for miles over hot roads toward the sea, 
you suddenly round a bend and below you lies the 
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sparkling harbor. The cool breeze sweeping across it 
brings renewed energy and enthusiasm for the vacation 
ahead. 

Among many things to see, the most typical is the new 
maritime museum on the sailing schooner Sadie M. 
“Nunan. This fine ship is one of the last of the famous 
schooners which were propelled entirely by sail. Its trim, 
swift lines are a delight to visitors who wish to see the 
kind of ship which made the city famous. It is moored 
at the State Fish Pier, and is being refitted and restored 
as a depository for relics of the fishing industry. 

While you are at the Pier, you can see the whole process 
of the fishing business in full operation. You'll see the 
unloading of tons of fish from large vessels, their distribu- 
tion, cleaning, freezing, packing and so on. Gloucester, 
one of the largest fishing ports, receives upwards of 250 
million pounds of fish per year. 

The second great activity at Gloucester is art. The city 

_ has several museums and galleries, all of which are worth 
a visit. Another landmark, the Gloucester Historical 
Association, at 27 Pleasant St., occupies a typical Federal 

_ period house, built in 1803. It is now a modern museum, 
with a remarkable collection of ship models, silver, china, 
glass and textiles. It is open Monday through Saturday 
from 11:00 to 4:00 P.M., and admission is 25 cents. 

_ Beauport, on Eastern Point Boulevard, is another place 
of great interest to people who like art and decoration. 
The museum contains about twenty rooms in a lovely 

| house at the water’s edge. Seventeenth and eighteenth- 
century furniture and period rooms, group exhibits of 

_ European and Oriental decorative arts, glass, porcelain, 

metal work, rugs and textiles are to be seen in perfect 

settings of a home. It is. open daily, except Saturdays, 
Sunday and holidays, from 2:30 to 4:30 P.M., during 
summer, with admission $1.00. 

The Hammond Museum on Hesperus Avenue is an 

- Old World castle, containing the collections of John Hayes 
Hammond, Jr., which captures the spirit of medieval 

_ times in Europe. Examples of sculpture, furniture, paint- 
ings and other arts, as well as architectural portions taken 
from dwellings and churches abroad, are seen. There are 
guided tours weekdays at 10:00, 11:00 and 12:00, admis- 
sion being 90 cents. 

The oldest building on the Cape is the James Babson 
_Cooperage shop on Route 127. Erected about 1658, it 
was built by James Babson, the first male member of that 


Lighthouse at Annisquam is important beacon to sailors at sea. 
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Net-mending is never-ending activity along waterfronts of Cape. 


family who came to America. It was. used for making 
barrels in which to ship dried fish to England. Though the 
building is very small it is well worth a visit. Admission 


is free and the place is open Saturdays from 3:30 to 
5:30 P.M. 


The Sargent Murray Gilman Hough House on Middle 


Street is a perfect example of the architecture of the 


Colonial period. It contains finely carved staircases, - 


panelled rooms, collections of paintings pertaining to the 
history of the Universalist Church and examples of Chip- 
pendale and Sheraton furniture. Open Monday through 
Saturday from 11:00 to 5:00 P.M., admission is 30 cents, 


At the entrance to Gloucester Harbor is a large rock 
known as Norman’s Woe. Every school child knows Long- 
fellow’s poem, The Wreck of the Hesperus, and how the 
ship struck “On the reef of Norman’s woe.” You can now 
see Norman’s Woe by joining one of the sailing parties 
which leave the Bickford Float in East Gloucester daily 
or from the Public Landing in the center of Gloucester. 


The harbor is ideal for small craft, either with sail or 
power. There is a daily cruise around Cape Ann which 
costs about $2.00 and takes several hours. During this 
trip, you round the outer tip of the Cape and for a time 
you feel the mighty swell of the North Atlantic. It is a 
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Rafe's Chasm, cleft in solid granite, is popular sight on North Shore. 


particularly thrilling experience for those who live inland 
and never have experienced the surge of the sea before. 

Sailboats can be rented by the hour with the services 
of an experienced sailor or, if you wish, you can sail the 
-craft alone. Costs range upward from $3.50 per hour, 
depending upon the size of boat, etc. 

Fishing is also a very popular recreation, o course. 
There are many boats which carry parties to the fishing 
grounds every day from the Public Landing. A convenient 
fast ferry service runs from the Landing to a large boat 
anchored several miles out at sea. This makes it possible 
for the visitor to spend much time, or little, at this grand 
sport. The cost is about $2.50 per day and includes bait 
and equipment. 

Later in the summer, there is the tuna fishing season 
in Ipswich Bay, a few miles from Gloucester. There is a 
seasonal competition for the largest fish, which may run 
upwards of 600 pounds. The visitor can charter a tuna 
boat for a day’s fishing by inquiring at the Town Landing 
information booth or the Chamber of Commerce informa- 
tion booth. 

All through the summer there are many public events. 
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For example, the Cape Ann Literary and Historical As- 
sociation gives a series of lectures in their museum, 
usually on history and related arts. During July there is 
the Festival of Arts with exhibitions of paintings, outdoor 
dancing and a concert by the Cape Ann Symphony 
Society. Later comes Literature and Drama week with an 
original play by local talent. 


In August there are many bazaars and tours of Old” 
Homes and other historical places. During Crafts Week, 
demonstrations are held in arts and crafts by well known 
persons, with exhibits of ceramics, silver, weaving, enamel, 
glass and woodworking. Painting and Sculpture Week 
comes about the middle of August and includes shows 
by outstanding artists of the past and present who have 
visited Gloucester. 


When you come to Gloucester, you will find a wide 
choice of living quarters from simple tourist houses to 
large hotels. The rates for tourist rooms range from $2.00 
up, depending upon location. 


Among hotels, the Hawthorne Inn, on the edge of the 
harbor in East Gloucester, is the largest and probably the 
most famous. Every room receives a cool sea breeze, 
accommodations are excellent, and there is a program of 
entertainment day and night. Rates, American plan, are 


$11.00 to $15.00. European plan runs $5.50 to $9.50. 


The Moorland Hotel is on the ocean front in Bass 
Rocks, which is a part of Gloucester. The location is 
superb—high above the ocean, with the sound of surf 
breaking always on the rocks below. In a sense, the 
Atlantic Ocean is the greatest show on earth, constantly 
changing, always dramatic, ever new. From the porch of 
the Moorland you can enjoy it all. The hotel also offers 
swimming, tennis, golf, and a cocktail lounge and coffee 
shop are available. Rates on a modified American plan 
begin at $7.00 per day, with European from $2.50. 


Among smaller hotels, where rates are even lower, are 
the Gables in Magnolia and the Annisquam Inn. These 
charming little inns accommodate about 40 to 50 persons 
and provide an atmosphere which is intimate and friendly, 
ideal places for the visitor who seeks merely rest and quiet. 


Opportunities for golf on Cape Ann are excellent. There 
is an interesting nine-hole course at Rockport, four miles 
from Gloucester, where transients can play for a fee of 
$2.00 with a member. At Bass Rocks is an eighteen-hole 
course, on the very edge of the ocean and reminiscent of 
St. Andrews in Scotland. The rate for a transient is some- 
what higher, and a card of introduction is required. Both 
of these fine clubs have tennis courts. 


Taken altogether, Cape Ann contains more opportuni- 
ties for rest, recreation or inspiration in a smaller com- 
pass than any comparable spot in the East. Its nearness 
to two metropolitan centers—38 miles from Boston and 
about 250 miles from New York—is another distinct 
advantage. It is a splendid spot for a big vacation in a 
small area. Pel 
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A Travel Adventure 


High-soaring blanket toss is demonstrated to visitors by Eskimos at Kotzebue. 


visiting the LO) OL the World 


BY MARY B. BARRER 


Visitors try oomiak ride on Bering Sea. 
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BOVE THE Arctic Circle the sum- 
mer playground of the Eskimo 
is Kotzebue, Alaska. This tiny Arctic 
outpost is becoming a major tourist 
attraction. Here hundreds of Eskimo 
people from the islands and villages 
gather as soon as the ice thaws on the 
northern inland rivers and breaks up 
on the Bering Sea. 

The visitor to Alaska will find an 
exciting and colorful two-day trip to 
Eskimoland from Fairbanks for $125 
plus tax, including food, transporta- 
tion and hotel. 

Departing from Fairbanks in a 
comfortable DC-3, the traveler soars 
beneath an azure blue sky lighted 


almost 24 hours all summer by the 
dazzling Midnight Sun. To the south, 
mighty Mount McKinley, North 
America’s highest peak, towers like 
a silent giant above the other huge. 
mountains which comprise the Alas- 
kan range. 

Far below, like a narrow thread 
winding across many thousands of 
miles of tundra, the Tanana River 
moves on its way to join the Yukon, 
and the streams and bends form a 
kaleidoscopic pattern of greens and 
yellows. 

This terrain, which extends as far 
as the eye can see, is comprised of 
moss-covered fields dotted with 
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swamps and tiny rivers where rein- 
deer and caribou herds roam. 

The visitor to Kotzebue will find 
much which is truly the Arctic. On 
the streets he'll meet Eskimos in 
summer parkas, not of the traditional 
fur, but gay and bright in ginghams 
and prints, each trimmed in rich fur. 
Children are carried on their mothers’ 
backs, papoose style. Photographers 
will have a field day. 

“Tgloo” is an Eskimo word mean- 
ing home, but there are no ice block 
houses which many associate with 
Eskimoland. Instead, the typical home 
is small, square in structure and made 
of driftwood. Many of the roofs are 
covered with sod, while others are red 
or green. There are no trees in 


mittens, fur coats, fur caps and other 
functional items. are produced at 
Kotzebue. Such novelties as Eskimo 
dolls, model kyaks, baskets, model 
sleds and wide bracelets and watch 
bands are all popular treasures to 
the Alaska visitor. 

Mr. Billiken, the Eskimo good luck 
charm and hero of romantic legends, 
is found in an assortment of sizes 
and shapes carved in_ ivory. -He’s 
symbolic as “god of things as they 
ought to be” and tales of his prowess 
range from winning loves to avoiding 
disaster. 

Excitement mounts when the boats 
of the hunters arrive, and the visitor 
can take part in the beaching of a 
whale, examine the seal as it is 


dancing. This exotic ritual is per- 
formed to the saturnine beat of skin 
tom toms. As six men pound the 
drums, others chant tunes while the 
dancers form a line on the floor. The 
men wear gloves and pass them to the 
performers who follow. Each motion 
is representative of an event and the 
dances portray experiences from the 
life inthe villages or of the family. 


‘Some are triumphant demonstrations 


of a successful hunt, while others 
somberly depict a great tragedy. They 
wear wired masks and the atmosphere 
is primitive and eerie. The dances end 
at midnight as twilight settles over 
the Arctic coast. 

Next day there’s leisure time for 
exploring before the plane departs. 


Chorus line of Eskimo women at Kotzebue perform one of their fascinating native dances during an outdoor pageant. 


Kotzebue but summer sunshine 
coaxes forth big clusters of white 
daisies which add a refreshing touch 
to the scene. 

The Eskimo people are jolly and 
smile a warm greeting to all visitors. 
They are Oriental in appearance with 
olive skin and dark, almond-shaped 
eyes. Those who are not out fishing 
or on a whale hunt will be found 
sitting cross-legged under a boat or 
in front of their homes carving 
intricate articles. Good buys are to be 
found in many varieties of their 
handiwork, in furs and ivory. 

The native skin sewers make many 
types of fur garments and footwear 
which is sold both locally and ex- 
ported. Parkas, mukluks, wolf head 
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dressed out, or photograph a beluga 
which was hooked. The beluga is a 
specie of whale, about three feet and 
pure white. 

Everyone enjoys a ride on the 
Bering Sea in an oomiak where the 
brisk Arctic breezes provide a natural 
air conditioning system—a pleasant 
change from the sweltering heat of 
Stateside cities. 

Eskimo cuisine is served at the 
roadhouse which is tour headquarters. 
There is a chance to feast on reindeer 
steak and sample seal meat or chew 
muktuk. Luscious Alaskan blueber- 
ries and ice cream often climaxes 
dinner above the Arctic Circle. 

One of the most fascinating aspects 
of the trip is the exhibition of native 


Again airborne, the plane circles the 
Seward peninsula and passes over 
Shishmaref, another large Eskimo 
settlement, and continues out over the 
Arctic Ocean. It flies parallel with the 
International date-line and over the 
last U.S. outpost this side of Russia, 
little Diomede Island. Only a narrow 
slit of water separates the Diomede 
Islands. Soviet-held Big Diomede is 
in sight and in more peaceful years 
the people of the islands visited each 
other. 

A handsome certificate which 
shows that the visitor has crossed the 
Arctic Circle is presented to every- 
one who takes the tour. It is a 
cherished memento of a spectacular 
journey to the top of the world. @ 
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Little Diomede Island Eskimo uses mouth drill for carving fine ivory objects. 


Arctic visitors view racks of drying fish, always a suitable picture subject. 


Expressive 


ceremonial dance is accompanied by tom-tom beats, chanted tunes. 


To TRAVEL 
WITHOUT BEING RICH 


If you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign 
countries, you don’t need fantastic sums of 
money in order to travel. You could spend $550- 
$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer ticket to 
Buenos Aires, or you can get there for $97 in 
fares via bus and rail through colorful Mexico, 
Panama, Colombia, Peru, the Andes, etc. 


You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise 
around the world or $600 via connecting 
steamers. You can island-hop around the West 
Indies via plane for several hundred dollars— 
or see the islands more leisurely by motor 
schooner for much, much less. There’s hardly 
a place on earth you can’t reach for less if you 
know ALL the travel ways. 


Norman Ford, founder of the Globetrotters 
Club and America’s top expert on low-cost 
travel, has gathered into one handy booklet 
dozens upon dozens of specific travel routings 
to all parts of the world—Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, Africa and the Mediterranean, the 
Far East, Australia, the South Seas, ete.—so 
that you can see more at prices you can afford 
by combining freighter, liner, rail, bus, plane, 
and other competing services. 


Over and over again he proves that you can 
travel now—that you don’t have to wait for 
some far-off day when you’ve saved much more 
money. 


$1 brings you his guide, “Foreign Lands at 
Stay-at-Home Prices,” plus two other priceless 
reports: 


1. LANDS IN THE SUN. Where to stay a 
while, even retire, in Mexico, the West 
Indies, and other lands to the south, where 
the dollar buys so much more. 


2. FREIGHTER LIFE. Your introduction to 
- the one way to travel almost anywhere in 
the world—via passenger carrying freighter 
—for as little as you’d spend at a resort. 


A really big $1 worth. Money back, of course, 
if not satisfied. Don’t write a letter. For your 
copies of all 3 guides simply send $1 with name 
and address to 
"'3 TRAVEL GUIDES,'' HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 


g0 THIRD AVE., GREENLAWN (LONG ISLAND), 


N. Y. 


HOW TO TRAVEL 


—and get paid for it 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere—on a 
ship, with an airline, in overseas branches of 
American firms, in foreign firms overseas—even 
exploring if you’re adventurous. 


The full story of what job you can fill is in 
Norman Ford’s new book How to Get a Job 
That Takes You Traveling. Whether you’re 
male or female, young or old, whether you want 
a life-time of paid traveling or just hanker to 
roam the world for a short year or so, here are 
the facts you want, complete with names and 
addresses and full details about the preparations 
to make, the cautions to observe, the countries 
to head for. 


You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and 
as tour conductors), in importing and exporting 
concerns, with mining and construction com- 
panies. Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross 
and the UN organizations, how doctors get jobs 
on ships, the almost-sure way for a young girl 
to land a job as airline hostess, the wonderful 
travel opportunities if you will teach English to 
foreigners, and the fabulous travel possibilities 
for those who know stenography. 


“Can a man or woman still work his or her 
way around the world today?” Norman Ford 
asks in his book as you might ask today. And 
he replies in 75,000 words of facts, “The answer 
is still a very definite Yes!” 


To travel and get paid for it, send today for 
How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling on 
a money back guarantee if not satisfied. 


Mail $1 with your name and address_to: 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 80 THIRD AVE., 
GREENLAWN (LONG ISLAND), NEW 
YORK. 
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Solution to this puzzle appears on page 54 


Horizontal 
That Travel yen 
If you don’t care a bean for 
Europe, look over these isles 
In debt 
It was two other fellows 
Lily of the Old World 
Smelly noise that annoys 
oysters 
He’s taking the first step toe 
ward winning the nine-day bi- 
cycle race 
What they called Mr. Kelly in 
Spain 
Color McCarthy deleted from 
the star-spangled banner 
That old car of mine 
Nearly Desperate Desmond 
Kiltie 
If you’re two this you’re too 
dumb (Maybe) 
Top hitters 
Brother 
What he took to cure his wife 
of nagging 
Where the top pilot landed 
when he went over the tops of 
the other pilots 
What the blacksheep said to 
his mother 
This Tom is not an old this 
Do-re- 
Melodrama 
Imagine his embarrassment 
when he met her in Reno 
What we all make 
To criticize this American line 
These Indians were in cahoots 
with Peru 
Take the one your mother-in- 
law prefers and you'll get off 
the road without any trouble 
Bumped r 
This was covered at the door 
Ladies of the keys 
Sleepy time down south in 
Italy 
Some letters 
swering 
These French or else French 
these 
Remark from dove at peace 
conference 
Where Big Apple got lost 
Pen in handers 
Country Seat of Clatsop coun- 
try from where the salmon 
leap to the Waldorf 
A gallinule or coot 
What the strong silent man 
was when he did talk 
What the gabby girl was al- 
ways on 


that need an- 


Whose Senator is a TV star? 
Cool Goddess (almost Icy) 


Vertical 
“Gabby Gertrude” 
Grand 
Lady on a gate 
Is supplied with plenty 
When she got on this hump 
she saw the desert 
Tanked 
Here you find a veddy high 
claws summer colony 
When a Roman sailed off to 
Spain this is where he landed 
Bindweed 
What he lent 
Famous lamp polisher 
Low reached by the little 
Indians 
What Horatio does at bridge 
What he found in the big 
wash-out 7 
Do this on your foundations 
and you won’t be dull—and 
stable 
End of wars 
Beat-up fruits 
Half crased 
Stop at Shepherds Hotel here 
Not warmer, but almost fair 
Part of a show 
What Fisher bodies never had 
Don’t call her mister 
Sons of Eve 
Where Greek meets Greek 
Go to Ireland and look for 
this guy 
This bank is white not red 
Mel’s melodious monicker 
End of a mosquito in any 
swamp 
Traveling amateurs to all big 
sporting events 
Look for these in the old 
Manse at Concord 
Fine city covering 
This is nuts in Brooklyn 
What Bourbon covers with 
roses 


| Scholastic aptitude of Babe 


Ruth 

Lore all mixed up 

What he pocked his shipboard 
romance in 

The I’s have it 

Peak production of the little 
Indians 

About the center of the popu- 
lation of Japan 

Speaking of Royal Elizabeth 


IN-TWISTERS by Ted Shane 


ts your travel training on these twelve. If you are 
able to answer all the questions, you are a Travel 
Graduate. Ten makes you a senior and eight a junior. 
Under that, you’re a raw freshman and need to see more 
of the world. Answers are on page 48. 


1. So you are sitting in-a-cool bistro sipping an Amer 
Piquante and looking over the pleasing curves of Paris. 
“The last time I saw Paris, its heart was young and gay?” 
What gave this song its particular poignance at the time 
it was written? 


2. Was the liner Queen Mary named for 
(1) Mary Queen of Scots 
(2) The wife of George V 
(3) The wife of the owner of the steamship? 


3. Give the nicknames of the following states and the 
reasons for their nicknames: 
(a) Alabama 
(b) Georgia 
(c) Wisconsin 
(d) Ohio 
(e) Nevada 


4. What city would you be in if you found yourself 
on (a) street car named Presidio Ave., California, and_ 
Market, what city would you be in (b) A Street Car 
Named Desire? 


5. In a Spanish City within an American city is a 
world famous Spanish restaurant. Name it and name the 
Spanish city and the American one. 


6. You are breathing in the charm of an old world 
town in a horse-drawn caleche. You are staying at the 
Chateau Frontenac. You are going to the Laurentian re- 
sorts tomorrow. In what city are you? 


7. Name five of America’s tallest buildings: 
(a) In New York 
(b) Outside of New York 


8. What have the following in common: Bronx-White- 
stone, Cooper River, Dubuque, Waldo Hancock. 


9. When silly Jule, the rhyming fool, went to West 
Virginia, she said, “I’m reeling!” Where was she? Across 
the state her gallant lover said, “I love you,” and she 
replied, “Silly guy,” where was she? On U.S. 220 she 
observed, “Poor yield,” as she looked over the rich farm- 
ing valley. She was absolutely wrong but she had rhymed 
again with the place where she was. Where was she? 


10. What’s wrong with this sentence: “From the moun- 
tains behind Nice, the Escorial blew a heavy fog over 
the Mediterranean.” 


11. Would you find a native Kraal: 
(a) Aboard a Canadian Pacific Railroad train? 
(b) In a South African village? 
(c) In an Indo-Chinese Temple? 
(d) In the hands of a South Sea warrior? 


12. Where is Timbuktu? 
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BOOK SELECTION Unique Alaskan Adventure 


die USUAL WAY to Alaska from the 
continental United States is by 
steamer up the Pacific Coast. Un- 
doubtedly it is the convenient and 
comfortable method, but convenience 
and comfort are no recommendations 
whatsoever to a man bent on adven- 
ture. Certainly they did not influence 
“Doc” Ederer, a Minnesota dentist 
who, in this connection and in the 
reckless spirit of the Westward pio- 
neers who had his own forebears in 
their number, decided that there sim- 
ply must be another way. Evidently 
he found it. And he tells all about 
it in Through Alaska’s Back Door 
(Vantage Press, 162 pages). 

He was to go to Alaska overland 
through Canada—and not by steamer 
but, of all things, by an outboard- 
motor canoe, a fragile form of trans- 
port in the manipulation of which, as 
it happened, he could qualify as an 
expert. In an unintended rehearsal 
he already had paddled from Hud- 
son’s Bay to the Arctic Ocean. How- 
ever, this was something decidedly 
more ambitious. It was to cover an 
approximate distance of 3,400 miles 
from Edmonton up the MacKenzie 
River System to Aklavik near the 
Arctic Ocean, thence through the 
Northwest Territory, with gruelling 
portages, over the Rat and Porcupine 
Rivers to Fort Yukon, and finally 
down the Yukon to Skagway and 
civilization. At all events, this is pre- 
cisely what Dr. Ederer did—from 
Edmonton to Fort Yukon in 50 days, 
something of a record. 


Along shores of a river, author of July book selection replaces sheer pin on motor. 


The result is an excellent volume 
which, if it does not fully capture the 
zest and thrill that there must have 
been in this exciting adventure, does 
report it factually and with the ad- 
vantage of a first-person account. 

Perhaps the reader’s chief gratifi- 
cation is a realization that it contains 
a record of the making of a boy into 
a man. Doc’s companion on the trip 
was a youth, imperfectly identified 
as “Bob,” who was taken along 
against Doc’s better judgment. He 
started out as a difficult comrade, in- 
experienced in roughing it, slow- 
moving, unresourceful and generally 
uncooperative. In one midway situa- 
tion he even attacked Doc physically 
on the point of leadership. But in the 
end he reformed and acknowledged 
his error. 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 
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for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
and ‘Arm Chair Travelers’’ 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
Land eIn the Mountains @ In the Valleys 
e By the Lakes @ By the Sea 


All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, pepe ccae 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each In: 
To plan ahead for vacations, to a ‘while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


Sent ptly by mail. $450 
x bY Cask ek cash. Dept. B 4 ha 
SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 


5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Even at the modest list price of 
this book, it should gain place, as one 
more record of how to accomplish 
things the hard way, on every travel 
bookshelf that aims to completeness. 
The pages include maps, photos, lists 
of equipment and supplies, a table of 
distances between points, and some 
valuable recipes for hungry campers. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
N.T.C. MEMBERS 


Through Alaska’s Back Door can 
be promptly in the hand of any Travel 
Club Member if he simply will fill 
out the coupon below and mail it im- 
mediately together with a  corre- 
sponding check or money order for 
the low stated price. Delivery will be 
prepaid upon receipt of remittance. 


National Travel Club 
45 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please Send me “Through Alaska’s 
Back Door’”’ at the special membership 


price of $2.50. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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By Carol Lane Vantens eagee Direclan Shell Oi Company 


Huge Palomar dome attracts star-gazers. 


Nees CLIMBING has captured 
the imagination of the world 
as a result of the recent conquests 
of Everest and Annapurna. But 
star-gazing, like mountain climb- 
ing, has lured man to the heights 
throughout the ages. 

Today, however, watching the 
stars isn’t restricted to the profes- 
sional astronomer. The amateur 
Galileo and the ordinary tourist 
can gaze at the heavens at some of 
the nation’s leading observatories. 

Mount Wilson Observatory near 
Los Angeles has a 100-inch tele- 
scope, the second largest in the 
world, which may be inspected 
from a visitor’s gallery. The great- 
est of the world’s telescopes, 200 
inches, is at Palomar Observatory, 
some 70 miles north of San Diego. 
Here in a shining aluminum dome 
twelve stories high is the “giant of 


Palomar,’ 500 tons of steel and 
glass. Travelers may view the tele- 
scope from behind a glass wall and 
visit the museum. 

Other observatories, all accessi- 
ble by car, have scheduled public 
visiting hours. McDonald Observa- 
tory, on a 7,000-foot summit, about 
200 miles east of El] Paso, Texas, is 
operated by the Universities of 


_Texas and Chicago. With its 82- 


inch telescope, it is the largest open 
for public observation. Lowell Ob- 
servatory, a mile from Flagstaif, 
Arizona, is noted for its study of 
the planets, particularly Mars. 
Steward Observatory in Tucson of- 
fers lectures and viewing. Lick Ob- 
servatory, east of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, has a 36-inch refracting tele- 
scope which is open for public ob- 
servation. 

Schedules change frequently and 
from season to season, so be sure to 
check visiting schedules before you 
leave home. 

For a trip that’s different, try 
star-gazing, instead of ‘“‘wool gather- 
ing,” next time you take off in the 
family car, @ 


READER’S CHOICE 


| Eee 17 through New Jersey 
and New York is probably the 
most traveled highway in the U.S. 
It is the key route to the Catskills- 
Adirondacks and the main road 
completely crossing New York 
State. Many stretches on this strip 
offer the motorist magnificent scen- 
ery and a true cross section of East- 
ern life. 

Leaving New York City via 
either of the two tunnels or the 
George Washington Bridge, trav- 
elers should be ahead of the rush 
if possible. Between five and six in 
the afternoon, the Jersey commuter 
traffic plus the thousands of part- 
time residents who maintain sum- 
mer or weekend homes within a 
hundred-mile radius makes merely 
getting over or under the Hudson 
a time-consuming, nerve-shattering 
ordeal. 

Heretofore, for those fortunate 
enough to avoid the mob by an 
early exit, the problem of dining 
was a serious one. There are a num- 
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La Neve's is a culinary oasis on Route 17. 


ber of excellent restaurants and 
inns within the first fifteen or 
twenty miles on this route after 
leaving the city. Yet this seems too 
close for the not-quite-hungry-yet 
motorist. From Ramsey Circle 
north, the inevitable hot dog stand 
and roadside cafeteria constitute a 
real “bicarbonate belt.” 

Exactly two miles north of the 
blinker light over the railroad 
bridge through Chester is a real 
oasis, however, in this culinary des- 


By Neal Jordan 


ert: La Neve’s Town and Country. 
A truly professional restaurant, its 
decor, service and _ international 
cuisine equals or surpasses the most 
publicized dining spots in the land. 
A wide range of entrees permits 
selections from lobster diabolo to 
sizzling steaks, and the bar presents 
an array of beverage choices for 
those who desire it. 

After a pause at La Neve’s, the 
rest of your ride on Route 17 will 
seem even more rewarding. @ 


RAVELING ? 


a ToTE-BRUSH 


TAKE 


Brush teeth 3 times a day 
—home or away! Help 
prevent tooth decay... | 
refreshes breath. Carry 
toothbrush kit in pocket, 
purse, keep in desk. 
Ideal for travel. Full-size 
folding toothbrush, tube 
of ae in plastic Yy 
case (‘“‘cigarette-pack”’ x 
size). At Dept., 
Drug stores, £BRUSH 
Beauty shops, 


Tote-Brush Inc., Chicago 14 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to 
assist all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between all peoples in order to se- 


cure the cause of international peace. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 
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Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

45 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


IN GILES rn Sos ce Soe ws So hoes tear 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 


IAOEESS sine cs ce cco ce oe Sa area ean ars ecSlniscefo aieiale weve eae 
(please print) 


@oencceee 


City eee Hae ites eta Se Staten css Sccesas wees 
Name of nominating member ..... sateen Sears anton aerate 
Address: ...... Sipsi aca "oralle Siale ose oveqey ds ctor niche outneeroke seen USe 
Membership #2 o0c32 500. oo s% hw bo hae hee 


Planning a Trip? 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


I am planning a trip to 


eon erewneve NP ee cre liar ice rela \a ove oa ee =o aieue.e.a'e.aiaicte 
and would like information on: 


Hotels 
Package trip 


Plane Bus 
Ship Train 


There will be...............+....in my party. I plan to 
ey seen ete a, ec OM TECUTM-. . seca ese es eres 


Approximate amount of money I wish to spend......... 
| 


PUNAIn eRe eee ict erases soaisey MLEMDErShip: #5 i: ci ete 


Send information to: 


Address .......- 


seer eseesesereseseeeseeeeseeres 


ib yae eres arate ZOU! Ao Stale ..s oe 'scieswica's 
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Motor touring only 
Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 
a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 


cessing of your request. 


I am planning a trip from .............0.- 
to .............. and would like a routing 
A Pear vere, osc iaia's|siejnla/a-o's s/a/e.0lelwletsharercittaists carers 
I am planning to leave .............20000+ 
DN ae nics o o:elaveie. 0:0 (6 s7eie'e. 070 s.a%s vinjnidretae Clee 

Membership: No. 02.000. sclee «des ssivcicsmeia’ 
DREIAEC SO 170) cnl ia eiycici sa. o/b °h(a'e's ss \ece a.cieabinaly cyanate 


ONC Wefan | SCALE. sola o.. s.e stesso 
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TRAVEL by the STARS 


* * se % By Frank J. McCarthy * 


», ARIES (March 21 to April 20). Op- 
portunities for local recreation should 
be quite numerous. Driving along 

country roads, swimming in the nearest 
pool, outdoor picnics, and similar activities 
are excellent substitutes for long distance 
travel. Change of scene can be achieved by 
going to a vacation resort. To meet interest- 
ing people, join a holiday group. A wonder- 
ful, romantic event may occur! Favorable 
dates for a trip: August 5, 7, 12, 16, 19, 24. 


TAURUS (April 21 to May 20). 

The chance to travel far may occur 

unexpectedly at your suggestion to 
a friend. Your plan to take a trip, with 
expenses to be shared, can make a big hit. 
This journey should provide the opportu- 
nity to cover a lot of territory and see many 
new sights. Thrilling experiences and a low 
travel budget! That is the sort of summer 
vacation to dream about. For you it can be 
a reality! Favorable dates for a trip: Au- 
gust 3, 8, 11, 17, 18, 22. 


GEMINI (May 21 to June 20). Get 

away for a few days to a place 

where you can rest by having your 
meals prepared and served by someone else. 
A quiet spot, near a small lake would be 
excellent; so would any other peaceful loca- 
tion. Even a large city hotel, with an air 
conditioned room and restaurant would 
make you feel refreshed. Favorable dates 
for a trip: August 5, 9, 13, 17, 20, 26. 


Oo~ CANCER (June 21 to July 22). En- 
=O thusiasm for swift travel may lead 

you by air to a distant realm which 
always appealed to your ideas of the pic- 
turesque. Different customs and costumes! 
That is the combination that can satisfy 
your longing for exquisite pleasure and 
build up a source of enchanting memories 
about exciting experiences. Scenery that is 
magnificent, unique, and fascinating should 
be filmed to show friends. Favorable dates 
for a trip: August 3, 6, 8, 12, 19, 23. 


4g Freighter 
Travel 


Ford’s Freighter Travel Guidebook is indispensa- 
ble for anyone planning to travel by freighter. It 
shows passenger-carrying freighter services from 
U.S. seaports to all parts of the world, describes 
hundreds of LOWER COST CRUISES, shows where 
vessels go, frequency of service, length of voyage, 
passenger accommodations, fares, addresses of 
steamship lines, etc. 

Used and recommended by steamship lines and 
travel agencies everywhere. 96 pages, fully illustrated. 


Mail $2 today for new Summer 1954 edition. 


KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. T-2, 
P.O. Box 185, Garden Grove, Calif. 
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LEO (July 23 to August 22). Go as 

far north as possible. The crisp air 

of a cooler climate should prove a 
vivifying contrast to summer heat else- 
where. A camping trip in the mountains 
would fill the bill, and bring you the de- 
light of mental and physical well being. 
This is a glorious time for a pleasant, active 
holiday with many worthwhile incidents. 
Favorable dates for a trip: August 1, 11, 
15; 18 24.225: 


VIRGO (August 23 to September 

22). Your alertness to what is hap- 

pening at close range is your best 
asset for profitable travel. Think of ingen- 
ious ways to make use of your observations. 
A place which specializes in public festivi- 
ties is just the spot for you. Another travel 
asset would be a keen sense of humor since 
you are likely to encounter many amusing 
incidents. Frequent laughter makes it pos- 
sible to enjoy everything to the fullest. 
Favorable dates for a trip: August 3, 6, 7, 
16,721; 


ff LIBRA (September 23 to October 


a= 22). Appreciation of adventure travel. 


can lead you to unusual and out-of- 
the-way places. Embark on a trip of wide 
scope to see as much and do as many dif- 
ferent things as possible. Plan an itinerary 
that can give you as much pleasure in ful- 
fillment as in anticipation. Be willing to 
undertake almost any kind of tour. Then 
keep. going. The satisfaction you derive 
from your journey should more than com- 
pensate the cost. Favorable dates for a trip: 
August 2, 5, 8, 14, 17, 23. : 


SCORPIO (October 23 to Novem- 

» ber 22). Combine pleasure with busi- 

ness when you travel this month. A 
convention that takes you to a distant city 
can make you feel as if you were having 


the time of your life! Or make several’ 


sightseeing trips, within a short radius of 
your home. Even during a brief trip the 
sense of accomplishment should be exhila- 
rating. Companionship on any trip should 
be enjoyable, but go alone if necessary. 
Fayorable dates for a trip: August 9, 16, 17, 
20, 24, 28. 


December 21). An invitation from a 

friend to be a guest at an exclusive 
and exotic resort can be a source of zestful 
pleasure. Also, plan your wardrobe needs 
for a long trip with a group of friends who 
have reservations to go on a vacation cruise. 
As a precaution, carry your funds in travel- 
ers’ checks rather than in cash. Also, insure 
your luggage and personal possessions while 
you are en route. Favorable dates for a 
trip: August 3, 11, 17, 19, 20, 24. 


t SAGITTARIUS (November 23 to 


Horoscopes Below Are For 
Month of August 


KO KOR ee 


CAPRICORN (December 22 to Jan- 


uary 19). Unusually exicting travel 


opportunities exist for you. A mode 
of transportation that is new to you can 
give you a glorious thrill of adventure. Per- 
haps enchantment waits to embrace you on 
an island paradise, or perhaps you can find 
alluring romance on an air flight. Wherever 
you go, you will enjoy experiences you 
haven’t encountered before. Favorable dates 
for a trip: August 2, 8, 12, 16, 19, 23. 


wy AQUARIUS (January 20 to Febru- 

ary 18). Ask friends to jom you in 

a sociable vacation. Go to a large 
city, with its infinite varieties, gay lights, 
and spectacular entertainments. Popular 
amusements offer the most satisfying re- 
laxation. It is from viewing the big achieve- 
ments of mankind that you can derive the 
deepest sense of happiness. To get the most 
benefit from a visit to any large city, go on 
a guided sight-seeing tour. Favorable dates 
for a trip: August 4, 5, 8, 13, 16, 20. 


PISCES (February 19 to March 20). 


As your travel Mecca, go to the: 


mountains with their alluring and 
mystic grandeur. Take along enough col- 
ored films to keep a tangible record of the 
splendid panorama that surrounds you from 
day to day. The rustic accommodations and 
wholesome food should please you, and pro- 
vide an agreeable contrast to your custom- 
ary pursuits. As an extra bonus, you may 
meet someone with whom you form an 
enduring friendship. Favorable dates for a 
trip: August 2, 7, 12, 17, 19, 23. 
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Hotel Headliners 


Double-Decker Annex Adds Two Pools 


Paired pools provide inside-outside pleasure. 


A ouTDOOR swimming pool 
and cabana club and a tropi- 
cal indoor pool and health club 
will be housed in one large build- 
ing now under construction adjoin- 
ing the Traymore Hotel, fronting 
the boardwalk in Atlantic City. 
The outdoor pool will be located 
on the roof of the building, 25 feet 
above and overlooking the board- 
walk and beach, surrounded by ca- 


banas and a half acre of sun-and- 
play deck. The indoor pool, on the 
lower building level, will be com- 
pletely equipped with sun lamps 
and steam and massage rooms. Both 
pools will be opened to Traymore 
guests July 1. 


Kids Get Own Program at Junior Ranch 


A NOVEL IDEA in children’s day 
camps has been Jaunched by 
Twin Pine Lodge and Ranch 
in the Pocono Mountains near 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Limited to a dozen boys and girls 
between the ages of seven and 


twelve during any one week of the. 


season, the plan lets youngsters 
live with their vacationing parents 
in regular ranch accommodations 
but with their own _ program 
under supervision of a “Head 
Ranger” and his wife from~9:00 
am. to 9:00 p.m. daily. Junior 
Ranch activities include riding in- 
struction, care and understanding 
of horses, saddling, mounting etc., 


as well as swimming instruction, 


hiking, nature lore, rifle marks- 
manship, picnics, rope spinning, 
instructions, square dancing, camp- 
fire weiner roasts and songfests, 
cowboy entertainment, movies and 
such other games and activities as 
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shuffleboard, ping pong and volley 
ball. 

The Junior Ranch season ex- 
tends from June 27 to Sept. 5, and 
will be kept separate from the 
regular adult vacation facilities. 
“Rangers” will accumulate points 
toward weekly prizes for good con- 
duct, good horsemanship, good 
sportsmanship and other accomp- 
lishments designed to produce good 
citizens. 

In addition to the opening of 
Junior Ranch, a program of physi- 
cal improvements and expanded 
entertainment has been created for 
adult guests this year. Coyote, the 
former bunkhouse, has been trans- 
formed into private rooms with 
comfort facilities and is completely 
redecorated. A new entrance is be- 
ing built for the Rendezvous Room, 
summertime recreation center for 
the ranch. A rock garden has been 
planted beside the entrance. 


Odds And Inns 


Bows FIRST motor hotel, a 170- 
room unit within two miles of 
downtown section, plans July 1 
opening. . . . Mexico City’s Re- 
forma has undergone a million- 
dollar dress-up. . . . Sheraton Corp. 
has added 400-room Kimball in 
Springfield, Mass., to its chain, 
plans many changes. . . . Knott 
Hotels Corp. has leased 300-room 
Berkshire Hotel in New York City. 
- . . Talks on Jamaica are given 
guests at Tower Isle Hotel now on 
twice-weekly basis. . . . Pick Hotel 
chain has added Bankhead in Bir- 
mingham. Chicago’s Conrad 
Hilton closed Boulevard Room for 
redecorating, plans mid-August re- 
opening. . . . Jerusalem’s newest, 
most luxurious hotel, the President, 
opened recently. . .. Rome’s newest 
hotel is the Rivoli. . . . Lisbon’s 
latest inn addition is Condestaved 
Hotel. ... Errol Flynn has sold his 
Titchfield Hotel in Jamaica to Mc- 
Cormick Shipping Co. .. . New, air- 
conditioned Emerald Beach opens 
in Nassau July l. ... Treadway 
chain invaded Cape Cod with Inn 
at Coonamessett. . . . Philadelphia’s 
Ritz-Carlton shutters July 1, mak- 
ing way for office ediface. . . . Man- 
hattan’s New Yorker has opened a 
Meditation Chapel, quiet room for 
interfaith prayer. ... Statler chain 
plans hotel in Denver. . . . San 
Francisco airport may see hotel rise 
on rim. ... Plans near completion 
for resort three miles south of Reno. 


A 
continental 
atmosphere 


for overnight or 
permanent 
residence 


HOTEL 
eC 


PARK AVENUE AT 67th ST), 
3 NEW YORK - 
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Want a Magic Gadget for Better Pictures? 


Easy Accessory Explained Here Gan Do It! 


eo Is looking for a “magic gadget” that will au- 

tomatically insure better pictures. When I judged a 
camera club contest recently, and the winning picture 
turned out to have been made with a Mamiyaflex camera, 
the contestants were all ready to run out and buy Mamiya- 
flex cameras. This is silly, of course, because the materials 
and equipment used in photography, as in any other art 
form, are always secondary to the human element. There 
is no machine that can do your thinking for you. Not yet. 


There is a simple little accessory, however, that I can 
recommend as the closest approximation to a magic 
gadget that will almost automatically insure better pic- 
tures. It is a reflector. You can improvise a reflector your- 
self out of a piece of white paper, cardboard, cloth or 
painted plywood. Take it out into the sun and notice how 
you can reflect the sunlight wherever you want it. It works 
just like a mirror. In fact, you can use a mirror to experi- 
ment with, but the reflections are too harsh for photo- 
graphic purposes. 


The angle of the mirror to the sun is always the same 
as the angle of the mirror to the object it is shining on. 
If you remember high school physics, this is another way 
of saying that the angle of incidence is equal to the 
angle of consequence. If you’re not mathematically 


_minded, just experiment until you can shine the light 


wherever you want it into the dark shadows. ' 


For example, the subject, let’s say, is a pretty little girl 
looking toward the sun. Her profile is outlined in dra- 
matic fashion, so you snap the shutter. What happens? 
The picture comes back a blotch of gray. Next time, try 
it with a reflector to illuminate the side of her face where 
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the sun does not reach. The result becomes a fine repro- ~ 


duction of a lovely complexion. All because you took the 
time to put a little illumination into the shadow area. 


Try a couple of companion shots, with and without a 
reflector, and compare them. You will be amazed, whether 
you do this experiment in black-and-white or with color 
film. But the difference will be especially dramatic in the 
latter case because color film has less latitude than mono- 
chrome. Also, under-exposed areas in color are not only 
unpleasantly dark but also are off-color, usually with a 
purplish cast. 


The value of the magic gadget will become apparent. I 


have noticed in many contests that otherwise excellent 
pictures have been thrown out by the judges in early 
rounds when they might have been able to compete right 
up to the finals if better attention had been given to the 
handling of the shadows. 


Whether you are trying to win big prizes or only seek- 


ing approval of your friends and subjects, there is no 
better or more economical accessory than a reflector. In 
one studio I visited recently, I found the photographer 
supplementing his normal illumination with several re- 
flectors on metal stands. In motion picture practice, the 
reflectors are about six foot square and pivoted on stands 


so they can be swivelled in any direction. Aluminum- 


painted plywood is good. Colored surfaces are used when 
it is desired to impart a warm tone. At decorator shops, 
wallpaper may be obtained with metallized surfaces in 
various hues. But be wary of cold colors—blue or green 
can give faces an unnatural pallor. 


A very serviceable reflector can be made with strips of 
white cardboard about six inches wide and several feet 
long. The strips are hinged together with scotch tape and 
folded for easy portability. Unfolded, they provide a sur- 


face about three by five feet—or whatever size you find 


Snapshots in sunlight call for use of a reflector to soften shadows. 
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Airplane photography requires shooting at 1/200 second or faster. 


most convenient to handle. Another simple device is 
simply a strip of white cloth, canvas or oilcloth rolled up 
on two sticks. When unrolled, one stick is held in each 
hand to create a flat surface. In an emergency, however, 
even a sheet of newspaper can be used. Or pose your sub- 
ject next to a reflecting surface such as a white wall, 
sand or water. 


When is fill light necessary? It’s easy to be deceived. 
Look at the scene again, of the pretty little girl against the 
_ sky. She’s looking toward the sun, but does there seem to 
_ be plenty of illumination on the side of her face and under 
the chin? It doesn’t look dark to the eye, but what if you 
measure it with a meter? You will find that the sunlit 
front of her face may measure 400, while the side of the 
face is 50—a brightness range of eight to one! This is no 
strain on your eyesight. It can resolve differences of 100 
to 1 if need be. But it is a strain on your camera, or the 
film in it, which will reproduce shadows (which may be 
pleasing to the eye) as dead black, if not tattle-tale gray, 
when the brightness range is too great for the film to 
differentiate. I 


The recommended range for color film with many 
scenes of this type is two to one. This means that the 
bright areas should not be more than twice as bright as 
the shadows. With monochrome (black-and-white) film, 
_four-to-one is a safe ratio. ; 


Try shooting a scene like the one reproduced here. Not 
necessarily a little girl in a wheat field, but any individual 
(or several) against the sky. For monochrome, use a 
yellow or orange filter to darken the sky. Hold the camera 
rather low. Shooting upward eliminates extraneous de- 
_ tails that might be on the skyline. If there are clouds, all 


the better. With color film, no filter is required. 


Shoot your scene twice—with and without a reflector 
to bounce light into the shadows, and compare them. 
You'll be amazed at the difference in the pictures, even 
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though this difference is not obvious when the pictures 
are taken. Tests of this kind educate your eye to see as 
your camera sees. They’re fun, too. 


Airplane Photography 

Snapshots from the air are best taken at a shutter speed 
of 1/200 or faster to compensate for the vibration of the 
plane. Do not touch the window or any part of the fuselage 
with the camera or elbows lest the touch transmit vibra- 
tion. Hold your hands against your body as this will 
absorb most of the vibration, and a rapid shutter speed 
will do the rest. 


Sunsets and cloud formations are wonderful subjects. 
There’s no need to focus—just set the lens at the infinity 
mark. No filter is needed with color film. The glass in 
the window absorbs most of the excess ultra-violet that is 
found at high altitudes. However, it is a good idea to 
add an Ansco “UV” (ultra-violet) filter, or the Eastman 
“sky” filter. Both are colorless, and about equal in effect. 
If you have one of these filters, it may be used for any 
landscape shots which involve a lot of sky. No increase 
in exposure time is necessary. 


With black and white film, use a yellow or orange filter. 
For intense, black, dramatic sky, use a red filter. Increase 
exposure to compensate for these filters; one, two and 
three stops, respectively. 


American Airlines DC-6s have large windows which 
are easy to shoot from. Very interesting snapshots may 
be made during takeoff and landing, although it is a 
little difficult due to the safety belt. Most aircraft fly at an 
altitude of two or three miles or more so after takeoff 
there is not much use trying to film anything on the 
earth’s surface. It’s better to concentrate on clouds, sun- 
sets and sunrises. Candid shots of fellow passengers may 
be made if you have a lens that is F/3.5 or faster. Use a 
high speed film like Ansco Superpan press. 


It’s best to be seated next to a window and far enough 
from the wing so as to have an unobstructed view. A part 
of the wing in a corner of the composition is fine—it 
adds a sense of space and third dimension. But if your 
seat is too close to the wing it becomes too much of a good 
thing. On the DC-6, I like best the seat forward of the 


wing, so you can include the propellers. 


During the last war, and we hope it is the last, there 
were so many restrictions against snapshots from the air 
that many people just gave up, for years after. Now you 
can even shoot at airports, most of them, and take snap- 
shots of yourself and friends boarding and disembarking. 
These, of course, are shots you should have to make com- 
plete the pictorial story of any trip. In fact, if you took 
a trip recently and failed to get these scenes, it’s not too 
late. Go out and do them now. Add the pictures to your 
scenes of the trip, and no one will know the difference. 
Reenact the situation and complete your picture story.® 
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j Rees DETERMINED not to be outdone by its fellow- 
cities, Venice, Cannes and Edinburgh, is launching 
a festival of its own, and it will be visitors to the capital 
during the month of July who will have the opportunity of 
inspecting the First International Festival of Dramatic 
Art. The Sarah Bernhardt Theater, scene of so many 
triumphs of the great actress after whom it was named, 
will be the principal center of activity for the festival 
which will present the greatest acting troupes of the world 
in their native classics as well as in adaptations of famous 
French plays. At this writing not all the programs have 
been scheduled, but every nation with which France has 
diplomatic relations has been invited to send its most 
representative troupe. The American entry has not as yet 
been determined, but Joan Greenwood and Claude Rains 
will represent Britain in the original production of The 
Confidential Clerk. Ubsen’s Ghosts will be portrayed by 
Det Nye Teater of Oslo with Lillebil Ibsen, grand-daughter 
of the author, in the leading feminine role. Two versions 
of Cid, one Danish and the other Polish, will be given 
during the festival. Holland is sending its famed Neder- 
landse Comedie, Gino Cervi will be Italy’s envoy with 
his interpretation of Cyrano de Bergerac, Switzerland is 
sending a company as are Germany and Spain. Egypt 
will be represented by its National Arabic Theater. As 
by-products of this festival, most of the museums in Paris 
are planning exhibitions consecrated to different aspects 
of the theater. Lectures, musical programs composed of 
scenic musical passages, and window displays with a 
theatrical motif will combine to give Paris this month 
of July a truly thespian atmosphere. 


Fireworks shower over Notre Dame is part of Bastille Day fete. 
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from PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


The confirmed festival-goer will have his hands full 
during July if he intends to take in all the activities 
scheduled in the provinces. The two outstanding ones, 
serving as excellent excuses to visit the Provence region, 
are the Festival of the Antique Theater of Arles and the 


musical festival at Aix-en-Provence. The former takes place — 


from July 1 to July 10 and will be centered in the antique 
Roman theater, an authentic ruin dating from the Roman 
conquest. Jean Pierre Aumont will be starred in The 
Arlesienne, Serge Lifar will produce a choreographical 
gala featuring the stars of the ballet corps of the Paris 


Opera, and one of the most important theatrical events of — 


the year will take place: Jean Renoir’s production of 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. The world’s best musical 
conductors, singers and interpreters will congregate at 
Aix-en-Provence July 10-30 for ‘the musical festival which 
rivals that of Salzburg for the excellence of its productions 
and interpreters. 

Back to Paris again and another outstanding theatrical | 
milestone scheduled for July, the Roberto Rossellini’ 
production of Honegger’s Joan of Arc at the Stake, star- 
ring Ingrid Bergman. Bergman has already had rave 
reviews with the production in Italy, and after a London 


run in June arrives in Paris for the supreme test. The 


French are super-critical about their beloved Joan of 
Arc, and the Bergman interpretation of the oratorio is 
awaited with great curiosity. 

It is customary for the U.S. Embassy in Paris to have a 
garden party or some kind of reception to mark Inde- 
pendence Day, and it might be well to check with the 
Embassy about an invitation, as a visit to the graceful 
American ambassadorial residence in Paris is a mem- 
orable experience. 

July 14, of course, is an historic date for the French, 
and they celebrate Bastille Day with complete abandon, 
gaiety and a fervor bordering on hysterical. Parades up the 
Champs-Elysées are culminated by an impressive cere- 
mony at the Arch of Triumph when the President of 
France lights the flame over the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. This solemn ceremony is a prelude to the festivi- 
ties which then begin in all quartiers of Paris, music and 
dancing in the streets continuing throughout the night, 
and fireworks lighting up the entire city. All this is 
interspersed with singing and shouting and mad 
embracing. It’s quite a celebration. @ — 
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, 21: Dept. of 


Lines Aft ... 


focheadecfeafectechectoeterteetectectertectectectectestectecter 


fecfeateefects 
Budget Honeymoon 


Dear Sirs: 

I have received the May issue of 
TRAVEL and find . . . it contains many 
interesting articles, especially Second 
Honeymoon on the Continent. This ar- 
ticle gave many informative tips to the 
prospective visitor to Europe. The 
budget-minded tourist should read this 
article well. 

Preston Greene 
Hampton, Va. 


Highway Hassle (Concluded) 


Dear Sirs: 

Several of the statements about the 
use of highways by big trucks made by 
Messrs. Dr. Thayer and Theodore 
L. Holsapple in letters printed in the 
May issue of TRAVEL are incomplete 
or incorrect or both, but in any event 
they do not take into account the in- 
creased cost of highway construction 
and maintenance made necessary by the 
operation of a comparatively small 
number of heavy trucks. Highway au- 
thorities have found that even one over- 
loaded truck can cause thousands of 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


From left to right, top to bottom of page. 5: 
Florida State Advertising Commission; National 
Air Lines. 6-8: Florida State News Bur. 9: Evinrude 
Motors: Miami Beach News Bur. 10-12: Miami 
Beach News Bur. 13: National Film Board of Cana- 
da. 14: Bur. of Infor., Dept. of Industry and Pub- 
licity, Govt. of Nova Scotia; Canadian Govt. 
Travel Bur.; Province of Quebec Tourist Bur. 15: 
Canadian Govt. Travel Bur.; Canadian National 
New Brunswick Govt. Infor. Bur.; 
Canadian Govt. Travel Bur. 17, 18: Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 19: U.S.Forest Service. 20; Author. 
Interior. 22: Coleman Stove Co. 
24-26: South Carolina Highway Dept. 31: W. Ray 
Scott for National Park Concessions. 32-34: Author. 
35-37: Richard Harrington. 38, 39: Chamber of 
Commerce, Gloucester, Mass. 40: Massachusetts 
Dept. of Commerce. 41, 42: Wien Alaska Airlines. 
43: Northern Consolidated Airlines; Don C. Knud- 
son; Wien Alaska Airlines. 48: San- -Diego-Calif. 
Club. 51: American ese 52: French Govt. 
Tourist Off. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send’ for our 
free, illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. All sub- 
jects considered. New authors welcomed. Write 
today for Booklet TL. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif., 63856 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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dollars of damage to a highway in a 
single trip, while the damage caused 
by heavy loads which are legal has been 
demonstrated by impartial scientific 
tests. By comparison with the added 
cost required to build highways which 
will stand up under heavy truck traffic, 
the payments made by such trucks are 
relatively insignificant. 

I should like to call attention 
to the erroneous: statement that “rail- 
roads were given land grants by the 
government which later paid for all 
the roads they built into the new terri- 
tories.” As a matter of fact, only eight 
per cent of present-day railroad mile- 
age was built with the aid of land 
grants and these lands were not “given” 
to the railroads but were paid for many 
times over through reduced rates on 
government trafic. 

Lands turned over to the railroads 
under the Federal Land Grant Acts 
were worth, at the time, about $130,- 
000,000. Savings to the government as 
a result of the reduced land grant rates 
amounted to approximately $1,250,000,- 
000, or nearly ten times the value of 


the lands received. 
Robert S. Henry 
Washington, D. C. 


TRAVEL thanks TRAVELER Henry, who is 
vice president of the Association of 
American Railroads, hopes this closes 
the truckmen-trainmen debate on these 
pages, but is certain*it will continue to 
rage elsewhere.—Ed. 


COLOR SLIDES by well known profeg! 
sional photographers on approval. Mul- 
titude of subjects. High quality. Detailed 
descriptions. Paris, Sacre Coeur, Latin 
Quarter, Versailles—famous fountains, 
Exteriors and Interiors, Gardens of Tuil- 
leries in full bloom. French and Italian 
Rivieras, Amalfi Drive. Rome and Vati- 
can, Venice, Pisa, Pompeii, etc. Spain: 
Cities, Castles, Bull Fight. England, West- 
minster Abbey, Scotland’s most renowned 
landmarks, Austrian Tyrol-Blumencores, 
famous St. Gilgen Festival, Brenner Pass, 
etc. Belgium, Switzerland—Youngfrau, 
Lake of Lucerne, Berne. Also Holy Land, 
India, Pakistan, Bali, Mexico, Morocco. 
Catalog “T” Free. Argo Slides, 62 William 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 2 


16 MM Photographers make your color 
movies spectacular. Add gorgeous origi- 
nal professional action and scenic shots of 
Alaska, Mexico, Alps, Europe, U.S.A. 
rapids canoeing. Neil Douglas, famed 
explorer, Box 664, Meriden, Conn. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazine 1888- 
1953. Any issue, one or thousands, maps, 
bound volumes, sets. Collectors—send for 
book “Collecting National Geographic 
Magazines.” Price $2.00. Periodical Serv- 
ice, Box 465-T, Wilmington, Delaware. 


TRAVEL MARBET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required, Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale an any articles or services herein advertised. 


“* Aha!”’ 


Cuckoo Jersey 


Dear Sirs: 

I think that your Jersey head is just 
plan cuccoo [Island Idyll: Jersey, 
TRAVEL, May, 1954.] For instance the 
horn is not to look like this: (but to 
look like this: ). Then the ear this is just 
as cuccoo. The ear is not to look like 
this: ] but to look like this: [ .And the 
mouth that should be closed. I have 
a registered Jersey. I am eight years 
old. My daddy and grandpa raise Jer- 
sey Cows. 

Preston Jean Klahn 
Lowell, Mich. 


As the picture was taken, and identified, 
by the Tourism Committee, States of 
Jersey, England, TRAvreL can only con- 
clude with sharp-eyed TRAVELER Klahn 
that a Michigan Jersey is not neces- 
sarily like a Jersey Jersey.—Ed. 


FREE: BIG United States Catalog. Just pub- 
lished by world’s largest stamp firm. 
Valuable guide and check list. Hundreds 
of illustrations. “Clearance sale” bar- 
gains. Approvals. HARRISCO, 120 Transit 
Building, Boston 17, Mass. 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable 
world-wide, mail-order business from 
home, without capital, or travel abroad. 
Established World Trader ships instruc- 
tions for no-risk examination. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Free details, Mellin- 
ger, 836, Los Angeles 24. 


YOUR NAME and address printed on 500 
gummed labels for only $1.00. Ideal for 
stationery, packages, mail, etc. All kinds 
of labels available. Samples free, Joel 
Tillberg, Proctor 7, Vermont. 


AMERICAN GIRL, 30. College Grad. Secre-= 
tarial Training. Well traveled, particu- 
larly United States and Western Europe. 
Interested working travel agency, pref- 
erably outside New York area. Refer- 
ences. Box CA, TRAVEL. 


LETTERS REMAILED from Puerto Rico, any- 
where, 25c. By Plane, 50c. Two postcards, 
25c. Coins or Money Order. Forwarding 
confidential. Agencies, Box 1121, San 
Juan 5, P. R. 
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TRAVEL INDEX 
Volume 101 
January Through June—1954 


Titles of articles are listed under names of 
countries and states to which they apply 


FOREIGN 

AUSTRIA 

Alpine Eden: Austria, p. 9, Jan. 
BERMUDA 

Bermuda at Her Best, p. 32, April 
CANADA 

St. Lawrence Cruise, p. 36, April 
CEYLON 

Island Idyll: Ceylon, p. 17, April 
ENGLAND 


Dispatch from London, p. 42, Jan.; p. 
44, Feb.; p. 44, Mar.; p. 44, April 
A Brighter Britain, p. 38, May 
Island Idyll: Jersey, p. 23, May 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Island Idyll: The Scillys, p. 15, Feb. 
EUROPE—General 
Europe: Family Style, p. 5, May 
Second Honeymoon on the Continent, 
p- 15, May 
FRANCE 
Dispatch from Paris, all issues 
France Afloat, p. 9, May 
GERMANY 
Berlin: Safe or Sinister?, p. 12, May 
GREECE 
Aegean Islands Cruise, p. 42, May 
Island Idyll: Rhodes, p. 17, June 


IRELAND 

Castles in Eire, p. 32, May 
ITALY 

Italy’s Hidden Coast, p. 5, June 
MEXICO 


The Real Mexico, p. 17, Mar. 
Janitzio: Where Time Has Stopped, p. 
23, April 
Luxury Living on $40 a Week, p. 13, 
June 
SCOTLAND 
Scotland, p. 20, June 
SOUTH AMERICA—General 
Circling South America, p. 7, Feb. 
SPAIN 
Island Idyll: Minorca, p. 28, Mar. 
Reader’s Choice (Barcelona) , p. 46, May 
SWITZERLAND 
Mountaineering for Everyone, 18, May 
TUNISIA 
Talk of Tunis, p. 40, April 
TURKEY 
Talking Turkey, p. 40, May 
VENEZUELA 
City Astir: Caracas, p. 11, April 
UNITED STATES 
ALASKA 
Anchorage: Winter Vacation Surprise, 
p- 21, Jan. 
Railroading Across Alaska, p. 31, June 
ARIZONA : 
Tucson: Splendor in the Sun, p. 13, Jan. 
Trek for Treasure, p. 31, Feb. 
CALIFORNIA 
Angling for Albacore, p. 36, Jan. 
Reader’s Choice, p. 48, Jan. 
Redwood Empire Wonderland, p. 9, 
Mar. 
COLORADO 
Roughest Riverboat Race, p. 30, April 
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FLORIDA 

Pleasure Village for Vacations, p. 2l;, 

Mar. 

IDAHO 

Sun Valley, p. 40, Jan. 
INDIANA 

Front-Porch Trailer, p. 40, Mar. 
KENTUCKY 

Blue Grass and Bright Sun, p. 23, Feb. 
MINNESOTA 

New Idea on Ice, p. 24, Mar. 
NEVADA 

Valley of Fire, p. 36, Feb. 
NEW JERSEY 

Vacation Expeditions, p. 44, June 
NEW MEXICO 

Land of Enchantment, p. 12, Feb. 
NEW YORK 

Placid Excitement, p. 20, Feb. 

European Tourist Offices, p. 53, May 

Made for Moppets, p. 38, June 
OREGON 

Pleasure Preview: Oregon, p. 7, April 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Reader’s Choice, p. 20, June 
PUERTO RICO 

Game Fishing on a Budget, p. 24, June 
SAMOA 

American Samoa, p. 33, Jan. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Johnny Shoots His First Pheasant, p. 26, 

Jan. 

Reader’s Choice, p. 43, April 
TEXAS 

Welcome Wilderness, p. 18, Feb. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS (St. Thomas) 

School for Spearfishing, p. 28, Feb. 
VIRGINIA 

Virginia’s Eastern Shore, p. 9, June 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Beckoning Mountain State, p. 13, Mar. 
WISCONSIN 

Reader’s Choice, p. 46, Feb. 
WYOMING 

Reader’s Choice p. 46, Mar, 

Plane Angle, p. 28, April 


UNITED STATES—General 
Indians! Indians! Indians!, p. 16, Jan. 
Uniform Code or Chaos?, p. 38, Mar. 
National Parks: Tomorrow's Slums?, p. 

14, April 
Motorambling in the West, p. 34, June 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Aerial Offices, p. 38, April / 
Around World in 80 Laughs, 38, Feb. 
Brain-Twisters, all issues 
Culinary Clippings, p. 49, May 
Gadgets for Gadabouts, p, 40, June 
Hotel Headliners, all issues 
How to Make Your Own Travel Guide, 

p- 25, Jan. 
How We Built Our Tour-Car, p. 21, 
June 

I Travel Under Sail, p. 32, Mar. 
Letter from the Publisher, all issues 
Lines Aft, all issues 
Novel Travel Hobby, p. 36, Mar. 
Packing Knack, p. 42, June 
Painting the Town, p. 21, May 
Pleasantly Speaking, p. 44, May 
Retrieving on Land, Water, 26, April 
Revisions for Hotel List, p. 37, May 
Seeing World on $2.50 a Day, 17, Jan. 
Speak Upl!, all issues 


) 


Tips for Touring, all issues 

Training Your Retriever, p. 26, Mar. 

Travel Books, all issues t 

Travel by the Stars, all issues 

Travel Digest, all issues 

Travel Index, Volume 100, p. 50, Jan. 

Travel: One Way Traffic?, p. 50, May 

Travel’s Photo Contest, all issues 

Vagabond Camera, all issues 

Valiant Atlantic Voyage, p. 30, Jan. 

Wise Way to See New Places, p. 21, 
April 


Your Pet Travels, p. 28, Jan. 


AUTHORS 

Bates, Brainerd S., 28, Mar., 
Bergman, Eric, p. 7, April 
Bernard, Paul C., p. 23, April 
Brisk, Charles S., p. 36, Mar. 
Callender, Brian, p. 4, May 
Carroll, Jack, p. 43, April 
Castle, Diane, p. 20, June 
Creed, Virginia, p. 9, Jan. 
Day, Dee, p. 12, May 
Deardorff, Robert, p. 21, May 
Down, Jack, p. 33, Jan.; p. 17, April 
Eisele, Leroy C., p. 36, Feb. 
Ellam, Patrick, p. 30, Jan. 
Garber, Lewis F., p. 25, Jan. 
Garcia, Louis J., p. 7, Feb, 
Gardner, Margaret, all issues 
Goodman, Mitchell, p. 5, June 
Hall, Gerald, p. 42, May 
Holmes, Clyde, p. 40, May 
Holzkamper, Charles, p. 13, Jan. 
Inez, Paul, p. 46, Mar. 
Jones, Wendy H., p. 21, Jan. 
Kennon, Leslie G., p. 23, Feb. 
King, Tom, p. 17, Jan. 
Lane, Carol, all issues 
Lane, Will, all issues 
Langsam, Edwin, p. 15, Feb. 
Lesure, Thomas B., 31, Feb., 34, June 
McCarthy, Frank J., all issues 
McCormick, James H., p. 18, Feb. 
McCray, E. Ward, p. 30, April 
McLeod, Lee H., p. 9, Mar. 
Magruder, Richard, 17, Mar.; 13, pone’ 
Mayshark, C. B., p. 12, Feb. 
Metzler, Betty Jane, p. 15, May 
Meyer, Hudson, p. 5, May 
Nali, John, p. 13, Mar. 
Nelson, Dorothy L., p. 9, June 
Nicholas, Elizabeth, p. 42, Jan.; p. 44, 

Feb.; p. 44, Mar., p. 44, April 
O'Keefe, Bill, p. 46, May 
Reuter, A. C. Bob, p. 24, June 
Reynolds, Mack, p. 13, June 
Rhyne, Jane, p. 21, June 
Rohr, Frank, Jr., p. 32, Mar. 
Roalman, A. R., p. 46, Feb. 
Russ, Caroline, p. 21, Mar. 
Shane, H. W., all issues 
Shane, Ted, all issues 
Sheehy, Kevin, p. 32, May 
Sherover, Max, all issues 
Stoddard, Hudson, p. 38, Feb. 
Stover, Espar A., p. 21, April 
Ullman, Eleanor, p. 17, June 
Vail, L. Theresa, p. 48, Jan. 
Verlaque, Robert, p. 40, April 
Walker, Danton, p. 11, April 
West, Joseph, p. 36, April 
Winehouse, Irwin, p. 31, June 
Wood, Jerome S., p. 14, April 
Zissner, William, p. 38, Feb. 


23, May 


TRAVEL, JULY 1954 


What Type American 
Are You? 


It takes a lot of different types of people to make 
America what it is. And it takes different types 
of blood to make a blood bank . . . each as im- 
portant as the other .. . each needed desperately. 


Before the next 60 seconds have ticked away, 
four Americans will need blood to save their lives. 


Give blood today .. . and save a life tomorrow! 


the blood you give helps someone live! 


GIVE BLOOD 
NOW 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM P 


} 
| 
| 
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Top photographs by Freelance Photographers Guild 


L 


ower photographs by Evelyn Shafer 


Can you name these well-known breeds? 


uppies can fool you. They all start 
| Bat cute and cuddly—but from then 
on, anything can happen! 

It’s embarrassing to think you're get- 
ting a small round dog—and then see 
him turn into a rangy giant! But if you 
get a pedigree with your dog, you know 
what to expect. He’s “trademarked” as 
a cocker, or a kerry blue, or a collie. 

In fact, that’s one of the reasons for 
trademarks, isn’t it? They protect you 
against the unexpected. You see a ta- 


miliar brand name, and know you can 
take the article home with confidence. 

Most manufacturers respect their 
trademarks. They know you respect 
them. Only after a product has proved 
itself, through careful tests and daily 
use, will they let it wear an honored 
brand name. And’ whenever they can 
make it better than the next brand, 
they do so gladly. 

This competition is one reason you're 
sure of finer and finer values from the 


brands advertised in this magazine. Get 
to know them well, and then name your 
brand—to better your brand of living! 
Oh yes—the puppies in the pictures 
above are: upper left, Papillons; wpper 
right, Wire-haired Fox Terriers; lower 
left, English Foxhounds; and lower 
right, Miniature Poodles. 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 


INCORPORATED 
A Non-Profit Educational Foundation 
37 West 57 Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


